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DEATH  OF  RIDLEY  AND   LATIMER. 


THE  accompanying  illustration  represents 
Nicholas  Ridley  and  Hugh  Latimer,  and 
the  means  used  by  their  enemies  to  accom- 
plish their  destruction.  These  two  men,  like 
many  others  who  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, suffered  death  by 
being  burned  at  the 
stake  for  their  relig- 
ion. They  were  born 
of  parents  who  were 
connected  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church 
and  who,  doubtless, 
were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  it. 

Nicholas  Ridley  was 
born  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland, Eng- 
land, and  when  grown 
to  boyhood  received 
the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Newcas- 
tle. He  exhibited, 
even  in  his  earliest 
studies,  marked  apt- 
ness and  gave  promise 
of  becoming  intellectually  a  great  man.  Pro- 
portionate with  his  physical  growth  and  ad- 
vance in  life  was  his  ability  to  grasp  facts  as 
they  came  to  his  attention,  until  at  no  great 
length  of  time  he  enjoyed  the  honor  of  occu- 
pying the  higher  functions  and  offices  of  the 


RIDLEY    AND    LATIMER    AT   THE   STAKE. 


university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  made 
chaplain  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  subse- 
quently became  the  Bishop  of  Rochester.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  he  was  made  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Of  him  it  is  said  by  a 
historian:  "He  was  wise  of  counsel,  deep  of 
wit,  and  very  politic 
in  all  his  doings.  He 
was  anxious  to  gain 
the  Catholics  from 
their  erroneous  opin- 
ions and  sought  by 
gentleness  to  win  them 
to  the  truth,"  so  far 
as  truth  was  under- 
stood by  him. 

Dr.  Ridley,  for  such 
was  the  title  this  good 
man  earned,  was  first 
affected  in  his  faith  of 
Roman  Catholicism  by 
the  perusal  of  Ber- 
tram's book,  which 
antagonized  the  sev- 
eral sacraments  of  his 
church.  He  subse- 
quently held  conver- 
sation with  Archbish- 
op Cramner  and  Peter 
Martyr  on  religious  subjects.  Both  of  these 
men  were  able  and  earnest  advocates  of 
the  Reformation,  and  their  talk,  taken  with 
the  reading  of  Bertram's  book,  completely 
won  Ridley  over  to  their  opinions  regard- 
ing   the  necessity  of    a  change  in    the   faith 
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and  practice    of    the    then  prevailing   relig- 
ion. 

Hugh  Latimer,  Dr.  Ridley's  fellow-sufferer 
at  the  stake,  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Latimer,  a 
respectable  husbandman  ;  he  was  born  in 
Shirkeston,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  Eng- 
land. From  the  turn  of  mind  manifested  by 
him  in  his  extreme  early  youth,  his  parents 
decided  upon  training  him  up  in  literature. 
In  this  study  his  advancement  was  so  marvel- 
ous, even  in  the  common  schools  of  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  that  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Cambridge 
university.  In  this  school  he  assumed  other 
pursuits,  but  finally  entered  heartily  into  the 
study  of  the  religion  of  that  age. 

Being  at  one  time  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  having  officiated  at  mass,  he  was  a  zeal- 
ous defender  of  the  Romish  church  and  bit- 
terly opposed  the  Reformation,  as  is  showed 
by  his  attack  on  Melancthon.  A  person  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Bilney,  observing  Bishop 
Latimer's  earnestness  in  the  furtherance  of 
his  mistaken  views,  approached  him  with  in- 
tent to  win  him  and  his  energy  over  to  the 
other  and  better  side  of  the  conflict  —  the 
Reformation.  Mr.  Bilney's  hopes  in  this 
regard  were  fully  realized,  for  after  Bishop 
Latimer  heard  his  clear  and  forcible  explana- 
tions of  the  principle  underlying  the  Reform- 
ation, he  took  up  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
and  labored  for  it  as  diligently,  yea,  more  so, 
than  he  ever  worked  against  it. 

Ridley  and  Latimer  being  now  fully  in 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
applied  themselves  unceasingly  for  its  ad- 
vancement; and  so  telling  were  their  labors 
against  the  church  of  Rome  that  it  decided, 
through  its  officer,  to  check  them,  not  by 
reason  nor   argument,  but  by  imprisonment. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  cruelty  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Ridley 
and  Latimer,  first  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
from  thence  they  were  conveyed  to  Oxford 
and  confined  in  the  common  prison  of  Boc- 
cardo.  While  in  confinement  they  were  fre- 
quently interviewed  by  bishops  and  priests, 


who  endeavored  by  first  using  persuasive  re- 
quests, to  prevail  upon  these  "heretics"  to 
return  to  the  church,  which  entreaties  failed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  They 
then  indulged  in  a  peculiar  class  of  "argu- 
ment," which  partook  largely  of  demands 
upon  them  to  abandon  their  new  doctrines, 
which  also  was  unheeded  by  the  two  reformers, 
when  the  utmost  powerful  influence,  accom- 
panied by  threats  of  being  burned  at  the 
stake,  were  brought  to  bear  on  them  to  cause 
them  to  forsake  their  honest  convictions  and 
recant.  The  inducement  of  liberty  from  the 
dungeon,  freedom  from  harm  and  the  burning 
flames  of  the  stake,  were  all  unavailing  to 
lead  them  back  to  the  religion  which  they 
once  professed  but  now  regarded  as  hypocrisy 
and  tyrannical,  and  consequently  unaccept- 
able to  God. 

While  confined  in  the  dungeon  the  condi- 
tions were  such  that  it  was  imprudent  to  con- 
verse aloud  on  the  subjects  in  which  they 
were  so  much  concerned,  resulting  from  their 
perilous  situation  ;  they  accordingly  explained 
their  feelings  to  each  other  by  means  of  writ- 
ing letters  and  receiving  replies. 

Ridley,  keenly  sensing  the  ordeal  he  had  to 
go  through  and  that  he  needed  strength,  wrote 
to  Latimer  thus:  "For  surely,  except  the 
Lord  assists  me  with  His  gracious  aid  in  the 
time  of  His  service,  I  know  I  shall  play  but 
the  part  of  a  white-livered  knight.  But  truly 
my  trust  is  in  Him,  that  in  my  infirmity  He 
shall  make  me  strong  and  that  He  can  make 
the  coward  in  His  cause  to  fight  like  a  man." 

In  reply,  Latimer  said:  "  Except  the  Lord 
help  me,  you  say  the  truth,  it  is  vain  for  me 
to  strive.  'For  without  me,'  saith  He,  'you 
can  do  nothing,  much  less  suffer  death  by 
your  adversaries,'  through  the  bloody  law 
now  prepared  against  us.  But  it  followeth, 
'If  you  abide  in  me,  and  my  word  abide  in 
you,  ask  what  ye  will  and  it  shall  be  done  for 
you.'     What  can  be  more  comforting  !  " 

In  course  of  time  they  were  warned  to 
prepare  for  their  fate,  which  was  that  they 
should  be  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  17  th  of 
October,    1555,    which    news   had    no   effect 
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toward  changing  their  formerly  expressed  de- 
cided position.  When  the  time  of  execution 
arrived  and  all  things  were  in  readiness,  the 
two  prisoners,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  walked 
forward  between  the  mayor  and  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  Oxford  to  the  stake.  When  on 
their  way  to  the  fire  Ridley  spoke  some  words 
of  encouragement  to  Latimer,  who  assured 
him  of  his  willingness  to  meet  such  a  fate  for 
such  a  cause.  On  reaching  the  stake,  Ridley 
stepped  forward  to  it  and  earnestly  held  up 
both  his  hands  and  looked  towards  heaven, 
then  shortly  after,  seeing  Latimer  with  a 
cheerful  look,  he  ran  to  him  and  embraced 
him,  saying,  "Be  of  good  heart,  brother,  for 
God  will  either  assuage  the  fury  of  the  flames 
or  else  strengthen  us  to  abide  it." 

They  knelt  down  and  prayed  fervently, 
afterwards  Dr.  Smith,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
preached  a  sermon  to  discourage  them,  to 
which  Dr.  Ridley  desired  to  make  a  reply, 
but  was  refused  the  privilege.  He  then  said, 
"  Well,  so  long  as  the  breath  is  in  my  body  I 
will  never  deny  my  Lord  nor  His  known 
truth."  Then  arising  to  his  feet  he  said  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  I  commit  our  cause  to  Al- 
mighty God,  who  will  judge  all." 

After  laying  off  their  loose  garments  from 
their  shoulders  they  each  moved  forward  to 
the  stake,  and  there,  standing  back  to  back, 
they  placed  the  chain  around  their  waists  and 
when  the  smith  was  fastening  the  staple  he 
was  advised  by  Ridley  to  do  his  work  well. 

At  this  juncture  Ridley's  brother-in-law 
stepped  forward  and  placed  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder around  his  neck,  for  which  he  received 
his  thanks  and  was  asked  if  it  were  not  possi- 
ble for  one  to  be  brought  to  his  brother,  Lat- 
imer, by  which  means  it  was  hoped  their  suf- 
ferings would  be  brought  to  a  more  rapid  end. 
A  lighted  fagot  was  now  brought  and  laid 
at  Ridley's  feet,  upon  which  Latimer  said, 
"  Be  of  good  comfort,  Mr.  Ridley,  and 
play  the  man,  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a 
candle,  by  God's  grace,  in  England  as  I  trust 
never  shall  be  put  out."  When  Ridley  saw 
the  fire  flaming  up  towards  him  he  cried  in  a 
very  loud  voice,  "  Into  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I 


commend  my  spirit  !  Lord,  receive  my 
spirit!"  and  continued  often  to  repeat, 
"Lord,  Lord,  receive  my  spirit."  Latimer, 
on  the  other  side,  also  cried  aloud,  "  O  Father 
of  heaven,  receive  my  soul  !  "  After  which 
he  soon  died,  seemingly  with  very  little  pain. 
His  fellow-sufferer  was  less  fortunate  than  he, 
because  the  fire  around  him  burned  more 
slowly  and  in  consequence  prolonged  his 
agony.  At  length,  however,  the  flames  reached 
the  gunpowder,  when  he  fell  at  Latimer's  feet. 
A.  M.  Buchanan. 


THE   DRAMA  OF  THE   WORLD'S  HIS- 
TORY. 


[CONTINUED   FROM    PAGE  230.] 

AS  THE  curtain  rises  upon  this  new  begin- 
ning of  life,  we  watch  with  interest  the 
movements  of  the  actors  who  are  to  continue 
in  the  plot  of  the  world's  drama.  Surely,  we 
say,  will  the  great  and  terrible  lesson  taught 
by  the  Almighty  in  His  wrath  to  the  wicked, 
cause  these  new  generations  to  obey  His  com- 
mands and  walk  before  Him  uprightly.  But 
no,  these  warnings  were  given  in  vain,  and 
the  blessings  showered  upon  them  by  God  in 
the  fullness  of  His  love,  cause  them  to  covet 
even  greater  -glories  than  have  been  vouch- 
safed. Going  beyond  the  idolatry  of  those 
who  had  been  destroyed,  they  determined  to 
wrest  by  their  own  will  the  secrets  of  heaven. 

Moved  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts  to  vain 
imaginings  with  boastful  words  they  gather 
out  upon  the  plain  and  prepare  to  build  that 
mighty  tower  by  whose  stairway  they  are  to 
penetrate  into  heaven.  But  a  strange  curse 
falls  upon  them.  Stricken  in  the  hour  of 
their  idolatrous  work,  these  vain  toilers  find 
themselves  helpless  and  confounded,  their 
tongues  powerless  to  utter  their  will,  their  ears 
deaf  to  the  meaningless  words  of  others. 
The  anger  of  the  Lord  is  again  visited  upon 
a  faithless  people,  and  separated  by  the  strange 
curse,  they  are  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  to  dwell  forever. 

Generations  come  and  go,  and  the  earth  is 
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filled  with  a  multitude  of  peoples.  At  length 
God  shows  the  designs  of  the  great  plan  which 
He  has  prepared  for  the  children  of  men,  and 
in  the  call  of  Abraham  we  see  the  first  establish- 
ment of  a  church  of  the  saints  of  God,  the 
first  actual  practice  of  the  principle  by  which 
the  favored  ones  of  God  are  set  apart  and 
dedicated  to  His  ministry  on  earth.  Through 
the  trials  and  wanderings  of  generations  of  the 
descendants  of  the  favored  prophet,  we  see  the 
church  carried  through  many  woes  triumphant. 
Miracles  and  blessings  follow  the  chosen — 
angels  minister  to  them,  and  the  bushes  of 
the  desert  burn  with  holy  fire  as  God's  spirit 
manifests  itself  materially  in  the  presence  of 
His  chosen  seed.  The  billows  of  a  great  sea 
are  held  in  check,  for  the  escape  of  His  peo- 
ple held  in  bondage  by  the  rulers  of  an  alien 
land. 

Never  is  the  help  and  cheer  of  the  Divine 
Being  withheld  while  His  servants  continue 
faithful  to  His  commandments.  As  centuries 
pass,  we  see  the  wonders  wrought  by  man — 
great  cities  are  built,  palaces  are  erected  for 
the  abodes  of  kings,  and  temples  and  taber- 
nacles for  the  worship  of  the  Most  High. 
Kingdoms  flourish  and  are  overthrown.  Kings 
live  in  splendor,  and  wisdom  is  born  from 
them  that  shall  outlast  the  ages.  Inspired 
prophets  utter  warnings  and  commands,  and 
foretell  the  punishment  of  the  wicked — the 
reward  of  the  good.  Throughout  the  great 
drama,  mingled  with  the  events  that  attend 
its  progress  are  heard  the  songs  of  the  psalm- 
ists proclaiming  the  glory  and  sounding  the 
praises  of  God,  a  chant  of  harmony  which 
lulls  the  clamorous  notes  of  strife  and  sin. 

How  eventful  are  the  scenes  in  the  history  of 
those  elder  empires.  We  watch  with  wonder- 
ment the  spread  of  myriad  peoples  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Assyria  lies  before  us  with 
its  great  city — Nineveh  the  magnificent  with 
its  line  of  kings  boastful  of  pomp  and  power 
and  warlike  achievements.  Chaldea  with  Bab- 
ylon the  great — the  type  of  the  world.  Egypt 
full  of  strange  revelations  of  character  and 
power,  its  splendid  cities,  strange  monuments, 
and  symbols  which  are  to  stand  as  a  mystery 


through  the  ages,  full  of  hints  and  meanings 
of  some  great  and  mysterious  power.  Its  re- 
markable civilization  and  institutions,  besides 
its  influence  in  the  destinies  of  God's  people, 
thrill  us  with  a  strange  interest.  Her*  we  see 
mysterious  monuments  standing  grand  and 
immutable  through  centuries.  What  mighty 
pictures  what  thrilling  scenes  are  enacted 
during  the  time  that  those  grand  monuments 
stand  unchanged  and  watchful  beneath  the 
eternal  skies.  What  kingdoms  rise,  flourish 
and  decay — what  mighty  events  transpire  in 
their  sight.  In  this  land  of  sandy  deserts 
stretching  away  before  them,  and  upon  the 
banks  of  that  great  river  moving  solemnly  in 
their  midst,  are  enacted  some  of  the  greatest 
scenes  of  the  world's  history.  From  the  stay 
of  Joseph,  through  scenes  of  captivity,  of 
plague  and  pestilence,  and  of  triumph  through 
God's  miracles,  during  His  interposition  in 
the  affairs  of  the  children  of  Israel;  through 
scenes  of  conquest  enacted  successively  by  the 
victorious  rulers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  see 
it  pass,  till  the  fulfillment  of  God's  word,  it 
dwindled  to  a  place  of  insignificance  among 
the  natives  of  the  world. 

Now  a  new  scene  presents  itself.  Spreading 
eastward  beyond  the  blue  waters  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, we  see  the  country  within  whose 
narrow  limits  are  to  be  enacted  some  of  the 
greatest  scenes  in  the  world's  history.  We 
know  this  from  the  Bible  as  Palestine,  the 
land  of  the  Philistines — those  fierce  idolaters, 
with  whom  the  Israelites  are  to  wage  their 
fiercest  wars.  We  see  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel  led  by  Joshua  into  this  promised  land, 
and  the  great  wars  waged  successfully  with  the 
chosen  ones. 

Men  and  women  of  renown  walk  before 
us — Samson,  Delilah,  David  and  Saul,  we 
behold  Solomon  in  his  splendor,  uttering  his 
inspired  truths,  and  building  the  great  temple 
of  Jehovah  with  prayers  and  songs  of  praise, 
and  then  falling  into  idolatry  and  sin.  We 
see  the  kings  of  Israel  visited  for  their  wicked- 
ness by  the  severe  punishment  of  God.  Cap- 
tivities, banishment,  with  reward  and  triumph, 
shadow  their  fall  from   grace,  or  shine  upon 
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their  faithfulness.  Through  all  there  is  the 
whispering  of  prophet  y,  foretelling  the  mighty 
events  that  shall  happen  to  make  the  name  of 
Palestine  a  word  that  shall  echo  in  men'sears 
forever,  and  its  plains  a  hallowed  place  draw- 
ing men's  reverent  eyes  through  all  time. 

As  the  great  drama  goes  on,  strange  scenes 
open  continually  before  us.  We  see  new 
countries,  flourishing  in  the  full  glory  of 
kingdoms,  with  great  men  risen  to  power  and 
struggling  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Behold  a  new  scene  now  opens,  upon  which 
we  look  with  breathless  interest.  A  land  lies 
before  us  whose  name  is  to  awaken  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  and  whose  achievements  are  to 
exercise  an  influence  upon  men's  minds  for 
ages  in  all  that  is  worthy  of  emulation, 
whether  of  deed  or  thought.  Do  you  see 
those  mountains,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Pelion? 
Surely  you  have  heard  their  names  for  they 
have  been  made  immortal  by  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  poets.  Their  rugged  lines 
stretched  across  the  land,  and  the  sea,  bound- 
ing the  spreading  plains  to  which  they  slope, 
completes  an  imposing  picture.  It  must  be  a 
great  race  which  is  reared  amid  these  majestic 
surroundings,  for  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
have  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  character 
of  a  people.  It  is  hard  to  cherish  petty 
thoughts,  or  to  perform  ignoble  actions,  in 
the  sight  of  the  lofty  mountains  or  the  sound- 
ing and  wide-spreading  sea.  They  must 
always  have  an  influence  to  lift  the  thoughts 
and  expand  the  soul. 

A  great  place  have  the  people  of  this 
country  won  already  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  a  great  power  are  they  hence- 
forth to  exert  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
Warriors  and  wise  men  rise  and  are  renowned ; 
poets  sing  in  strains  that  move  the  hearts  of 
men  for  ages.  Sculpture  and  painting  have 
here  their  glorious  birth,  and  the  noblest 
power  of  language  is  attained. 

It  is  the  land  of  Greece,  and  here,  together 
with  all  the  achievements  of  thought,  we  are 
to  witness  some  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  valor 
that  the  history  of  the  world  can  show.  See, 
as  we  look  there  are  preparations   for  a  great 


battle.  Events  have  transpired  which  have 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  fortunes  of  Greece. 
Having  braved  the  anger  of  the  great 
Persian  monarch  by  aiding  his  subject  cities 
in  revolt,  the  Greeks  await  in  dread  the  fall 
of  the  blow  which  the  conqueror  has  threat- 
ened, and  which  seems  to  foretell  the  complete 
destruction  of  Greece.  The  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle which  is  impending,  is  "a.  great  issue,  one 
that  will  effect  not  only  the  fortunes  of  the 
little  republic  of  Greece,  but  also  the  progress 
and  civilization  of  the  whole  world.  The 
people  who  seek  to  conquer  them  are  bar- 
barians, course  and  uncouth  by  nature  and 
training,  and  under  their  sway  the  refinement 
and  graces  achieved  by  the  Greeks,  must  pass 
away. 

The  danger  is  great,  for  the  forces  of  the 
barbarians  are  greater  in  number  ten  times 
than  those  of  the  Greeks.  But  among  the 
latter  there  are  great  generals — whose  genius 
is,  together  with  the  courage  of  the  Greek 
soldiers,  to  equal  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  their  foes.  This  scene  upon  which  we  are 
looking  is  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  upon 
that  hill  which  slopes  gently  to  its  level,  we 
see  the  Greek  soldiers  ranged,  with  Miltiades, 
the  Athenian  general,  at  their  head.  Along 
the  plain  a  mile  away,  the  great  Persian  army 
is  drawn  up,  and  behind  them  on  the  sea 
shore  is  ranged  the  Persian  fleet. 

Before  the  great  armies  engage  in  conflict, 
let  us  try  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
Greeks  upon  this  momentous  day.  The 
Medes  and  Persians  whom  they  are  about  to 
meet  in  battle,  have  pursued  a  career  of 
triumph,  conquering  country  after  country, 
and  overturning  the  most  ancient  dynasties. 
Nearly  all  the  world  has  been  taught  the  folly 
of  offering  resistance  to  these  invincible  foes. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  lessons  in  their 
minds,  and  with  the  sight  of  the  immense 
forces  of  the  enemy  ranged  before  them,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Greeks  experience  a 
trepidation  in  meeting  them,  that  amounts 
almost  to  terror.  Some,  indeed,  are  in 
favor  of  submitting  without  a  struggle  and 
surrendering    their    liberties    to    the   enemy. 
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But  Miltiades,  with  burning  words,  inspires 
new  courage  and  valor  in  their  hearts,  and 
persuades  them  to  engage  in  battle. 

Realizing  the  danger  of  waiting  in  the  face 
of  these  formidable  foes  for  attack,  Miltiades 
gives  the  word  of  command  and  the  Greeks 
rush  down  the  hillside  upon  the  astonished 
Persians.  Scornful  and  confident  in  their 
numbers  and  strength,  the  foe  wait  carelessly 
to  see  the  Greeks  plunge  madly  to  their 
destruction.  But  their  indifference  does  not 
last  long.  With  a  fierce  sweep  the  Greeks 
are  upon  them,  and  soon  the  whole  great  line 
is  in  conflict.  Unable  to  withstand  the  fierce 
attack,  the  enemy  fall  back  and  at  last  flee  to 
the  ships.  The  Persians  are  routed,  and 
Marathon  is  won.  Ages  may  pass  but  the 
greatness  of  the  victory  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten, and  the  name  of  Marathon  remains  a 
theme  upon  which  both  poet  and  minstrel 
may  found  their  lays  of  enduring  praise. 

The  wrath  and  hatred  of  Darius  is  only 
increased  by  this  defeat,  and  he  resolves  to 
collect  the  entire  forces  of  his  empire,  and 
overwhelm  the  Greeks.  But  death  claims 
him  before  he  can  carry  out  his  plans,  and 
Xerxes,  his  son,  is  left  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
ject. For  ten  years  the  great  design  has 
been  preparing,  and  every  nation  has  sent 
soldiers  to  swell  the  attacking  ranks.  Strange 
and  barbarous  tribes  are  assembled  together, 
wandering  and  wild  hordes  from  the  far 
regions  of  Asia,  vast  bands  from  the  deserts, 
armed  with  hugh  pieces  of  wood,  whose 
ends  have  been  sharpened  with  fire  ;  black- 
skinned  Ethiopians  from  the  far-off  regions 
of  the  upper  Nile,  their  bodies  painted 
with  white  and  red,  and  clothed  with 
the  skins  of  lions  and  panthers — these  and 
many  more  are  assembled  to  take  part  in  the 
great  conflict  which  is  to  decide  the  destiny 
of  Greece. 

At  length  all  is  ready.  Let  us  look  upon 
the  great  mass  as  it  sets  forth  in  pomp  and 
splendor  to  invade  Greece.  A  thousand 
Persian  horsemen  lead  the  way  and  a  thousand 
footmen  follow  carrying  spears  which  are 
ornamented    with    pomegranates     of    gold. 


Behind  them  come  ten  sacred  horses,  and 
the  sacred  car  of  Jove,  and  here  the  Persian 
monarch  sits  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  eight 
horses  decked  with  trappings  of  gold.  The 
rest  of  the  vast  army  follows  in  bodies  of  ten 
thousand,  the  horsemen  riding  proudly  on 
their  white  steeds,  and  the  spear  men  march- 
ing between,  bearing  on  high  their  glittering 
weapons,  while  cavalry  and  infantry  follow 
in  solid  phalanxes  of  ten  thousand  each. 

As  this  vast  army  marches  forward,  they 
are  met  on  the  way  by  the  submission  of 
many  of  the  Greek  cities,  whose  inhabitants 
have  been  awed  by  the  news  of  their  num- 
bers. Sparta  and  others  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  remain  fervent  in  their  patriotic  desire 
to  save  Greece.  In  spite  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  the  foe,  they  are  determined  to 
oppose  them,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  unite 
the  Grecian  race  in  a  grand  league  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  But  terror  has 
been  inspired  by  the  news  of  the  countless 
hosts  marshaled  against  them,  and  while 
many  of  the  Grecian  states  tender  submission, 
others  refuse  to  take  part  in  opposing  them. 
In  spite  of  this,  the  Greeks  with  the  few 
forces  which  they  can  command,  prepare  to 
resist  the  enemy. 

Among  the  northern  mountains  which  pro- 
tected Greece  from  the  encroachments  of 
outsiders,  there  is  a  narrow  defile  through 
which  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  must  pass,  if  they 
would  effect  an  entrance  into  Greece.  This 
defile  is  known  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
In  its  narrow  space  a  small  portion  of  the 
Grecian  force  is  stationed  with  a  number  of 
allies.  Leonidas,  the  Spartan  general,  is  in 
command,  and  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  the  forces  whose  attack  he  must  meet  he 
is  confident  of  being  able  to  repulse  them. 
All  who  enter  the  pass  can  do  so  only  with 
the  certainty  of  being  cut  off  by  the  band 
ensconsed  within  its  shelter.  Confident  in 
his  belief  that  his  position  is  entirely  im- 
pregnable, Leonidas  awaits  the  coming  of 
the  Persian  armies.  While  they  are  preparing 
for  attack,  Leonidas  learns  that  there  is  a 
path    which    leads    over    the    mountains  by 
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which  the  foe  may  march  into  Greece  without 
passing  thiough  Thermopylae  If  the  enemy 
should  chance  to  discover  this  secret,  every 
hope  of  opposing  their  progress  is  vain. 
Hastily  despatching  a  portion  of  his  force 
with  orders  to  station  themselves  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  over  which  the  path 
winds,  Leonidas,  with  the  small  remnant  of 
his  force,  takes  his  place  in  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae. 

At  length  the  glittering  hosts  of  Xerxes 
appear.  He  has  heard  that  a  handful  of  men 
have  rashly  determined  to  defend  the  pass; 
but  cannot  believe  that  they  will  be  mad 
enough  to  persist  in  the  face  of  his  mighty 
numbers.  He  sends  a  messenger  calling 
upon  them  to  surrender.  The  messenger 
returns  with  the  word  that  Leonidas  will 
defend  Thermopylae  to  the  death.  Still 
incredulous,  Xerxes  delays  the  attack,  assur- 
ing himself  that  he  will  soon  receive  the  sur- 
render of  the  little  band.  But  Leonidas 
sends  a  second  message,  telling  him  that  if 
he  would  have  their  arms,  he  must  come  and 
take  them. 

At  this  Xerxes  despatches  a  body  of  his 
fierce  allies,  the  Medes,  to  overwhelm  them, 
and  bring  them  prisoners  before  him.  They 
advance  bravely,  and  commence  the  attack, 
but  courage  and  numbers  are  of  no  avail  in 
the  narrow  pass,  where  the  Greeks,  armed 
with  their  long  spears,  keep  them  at  bay. 
Ten  thousand  more  of  his  tried  soldiers  are 
ordered  to  advance,  but  again  the"  brave 
Greeks  prove  themselves  invincible. 

Seated  upon  a  lofty  throne  from  which  he 
can  view  the  conflict,  Xerxes  springs  up  in 
an  agony  of  rage  as  he  sees  the  repulse  of 
his  chosen  troops.  Night  comes  on,  and 
the  Greeks  still  hold  the  pass.  As  the  sun 
rises  upon  another  day,  the  enraged  monarch 
brings  more  troops  to  renew  the  attack. 
They,  too,  are  unsuccessful.  The  position  of 
the  Greeks  is  invulnerable,  and  their  valor  is 
such  that  no  force,  nor  skill  can  dislodge 
them  from  the  pass. 

Xerxes  is  in  despair.  What  a  mockery  it 
is,  that  with  such  an  army   he   should   be  de- 


layed at  the  outset  of  the  glorious  invasion — 
and  at  the  hands  of  this  puny  band.  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  In  an  agony  of  rage  and  shame 
he  is  about  to  renew  the  hopeless  attack,  when 
one  of  his  soldiers  brings  him  word  that  there 
exists  a  secret  path  across  the  mountains,  re- 
vealed by  a  deserter  from  the  enemy's  ranks, 
by  which  his  army  may  pass  into  Greece. 
Xerxes  is  overjoyed.  Commanding  the  trai- 
tor to  lead  the  way,  he  sends  a  strong  body  of 
men  to  ascend  the  mountain.  It  is  night-fall 
when  they  set  out,  and  marching  silently  in 
the  darkness  they  at  length  reach  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  where  the  Greek  allies  are 
stationed.  Just  as  day  begins  to  break  in  the 
east  the  soldiers  are  startled  by  the  tramp  of 
many  feet  as  the  foe  march  up  the  steep  as- 
cent. In  the  confusion  of  the  unexpected 
meeting,  their  first  thought  is  of  safety.  For- 
getting their  great  trust  they  fly  in  terror,  and 
the  Persians  pass  without  hindrance  over  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  and  commence  to 
descend  the  other  side.  The  scene  we  are 
about  to  witness  is  one  of  the  grandest  exam- 
ples of  human  heroism  which  has  ever  been 
displayed. 

Deserters  from  the  enemy  have  brought 
to  Leonidas  the  news  of  the  betrayal  of  the 
secret  pass.  Upon  hearing  it  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  become  clamorous  for  their  own 
safety.  "Let  us  retire  from  a  position  which 
can  no  longer  be  defended,"  they  plead. 
"  Let  us  reserve  our  lives  for  the  future  safety 
of  Greece!"  Their  prayers  and  arguments 
are  unheeded.  Leonidas  refuses  either  to  re- 
treat or  surrender.  By  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try he  is  bound  either  to  conquer  or  die  in 
battle — the  alternative  is  to  live  in  ignominy 
and  shame. 

There  is  but  one  choice  for  a  brave  man, 
and  he  determines  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  de- 
fense of  the  post  to  which  he  has  been  as- 
signed. Dismissing  his  allies,  Leonidas  re- 
mains alone  with  his  brave  handful  of  Spar- 
tans. The  troops  sent  by  way  of  the  secret 
path  are  slowly  making  their  way  down  the 
mountain  side  a  mile  away  inside  the  valley, 
and  the  great  army  of  Xerxes  lies  without  the 
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pass.  Leonidas  determines  that  his  own  life 
and  those  of  his  brave  comrades  shall  be 
dearly  sold.  Waiting  not  to  be  attacked  by 
the  troops  which  are  threatening  him  from 
the  rear,  he  marches  boldly  out  of  the  pass 
and  charges  Xerxes'  army.  The  Persians  fall 
back  daunted  by  the  fierce  onslaught.  Great 
numbers  are  killed,  some  are  driven  into  the 
sea,  and  others  are  trampled  under  foot  in  the 
confusion.  The  barbarians  are  terror  stricken. 
Even  the  lash  is  used  to  compel  them  to  face 
the  little  band  of  heroes.  At  last,  however, 
the  ranks  of  the  Greeks  are  broken.  Leonidas 
falls,  and  the  Persians  struggle  like  demons 
for  his  body. 

Exhausted  from  their  stand  against  these 
great  numbers,  the  brave  Greeks  at  last  are 
compelled  to  retire  within  the  pass.  By  this 
time  the  troops  sent  by  the  mountain  path 
have  reached  the  pass,  and  the  Greeks  turn 
from  one  army  but  to  meet  the  other. 
Hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  they  still  refuse  to 
yield,  and  fight  to  the  last — dying  like  heroes. 
Who  can  do  them  honor  enough?  Can  we 
wonder  that  the  fame  of  such  heroism  has 
lived  through  centuries?  The  Persians  gain 
the  pass  and  swarm  into  Greece,  but  not  to 
them  belongs  the  glory  that  sheds  a  luster 
upon  the  name  of  Thermopylae.  To  Leonidas 
and  his  noble  band  has  been  given  the  meed 
of  honor.  Such  a  defeat  is  greater  than  vic- 
tory. Monuments  mark  the  spot  where  they 
fell,  and  the  odes  of  noble  bards  commemor- 
ate their  glory. 

"  Of  those  who  at  Thermopylae  were  slain. 
Glorious  the  doom  and  beautiful  the  lot ; 
Their  tomb  an  altar;   men  from  tears  refrain 
To  honor  them  and  praise— but  mourn  them  not. 
Such  sepulcher  nor  drear  decay 

Nor  all  destroying  time  shall  waste — this  right  have  they, 
Within  their  grave  the  home  bred  glory 
Of  Greece  was  laid  ;  this  witness  gives 
Leonidas  the  Spartan,  in  whose  story 
A  wreath  of  famous  virtue  ever  lives." 
[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 


Getting  money  is  not  the  whole  of  a  man's 
business;  to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  great  part 
of  the  business  of  life. 


THIS  God-like  organization,  so  replete 
with  all  that  goes  to  make  this  earth  an 
Eden,  and  home  a  heaven,  brings  the  human 
family  into  that  holy  communion  and  relation- 
ship that  elevate,  ennoble,  exalt,  refine  and 
purify ;  that  raise  the  human  mind  to  that 
infinite  condition  of  perfection  which  ever 
lifts  the  cloud  of  ignorance  so  utterly  cover- 
ing the  mind,  enshrouding  and  enveloping  it 
in  a  maze  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  im- 
planting that  faith  and  confidence  in  God 
that  enable  mankind  to  approach  the  throne 
of  grace  in  humility  and  full  assurance  of  a 
lasting,  'eternal  reward  for  the  labors  and 
trials  of  mortality.  Here  the  divine  organi- 
zation in  the  heavens  is  typified  ;  the  view  of 
the  riches  of  eternity  are  plainly  perceptible, 
wherein  the  organization  is  .complete,  perfect 
and  in  order.  In  an  organization  of  this 
nature,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells,  the 
father,  is  full  of  gentleness  and  kindness,  of 
solicitude  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
loved  ones  given  to  him,  giving  counsel  and 
instruction  under  divine  aid,  leading  a  pure 
and  virtuous  life,  honoring  and  magnifying 
his  Priesthood  received  from  God,  inspiring 
all  with  love  for  and  confidence  in  him  as  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  mother,  is  ever 
tender  and  thoughtful,  full  of  love,  ordering 
everything  in  the  house  in  that  kindly  mater- 
nal way  that  makes  all  love  her,  honoring  her 
husband,  respecting  his  wishes,  ever  solicitous 
for  his  well-being  and  good,  mildly  and  in 
the  spirit  of  divine  love  instructing  her  child- 
ren in  those  useful  arts  of  the  household  which 
so  well  fit  them  for  the  realities  of  life.  The 
children  each  vie  with  the  other  in  little 
courtesies  and  attentions  so  gratefully  and 
pleasantly  received  by  parents.  They  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  all  at  home,  living  in  peace  and  harmony, 
careful  to  contribute  to  the  entertainments 
and  joys  of  the  home  circle,  thus  binding  the 
evil  one  and  banishing  forever  the  ills  of  con- 
tentious spirits  and  quarrelsome  natures,  can- 
not fail  to  inspire  all  who  are  members  of  it, 
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or  who  are  permitted  to  come  under  its  sacred 
influence,  with  that  reverence  and  gratitude 
due  to  Him  who  instituted  so  grand  and  holy 
a  relationship  and  order  on  earth. 

Shall  the  sacred  influence  of  such  a  home  be 
broken  and  destroyed  by  the  entrance  therein 
of  jealousy,  envy,  strife,  wrangling,  conten- 
tion, disorder?  God  forbid!  Rather  let 
every  one  strive  to  cast  a  halo  of  peace  all 
around  ;  attending  faithfully  to  the  details 
that,  combined,  make  a  home  of  glory  and 
peace;  causing  each  heart  to  respond  with  an 
echoing  of  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men,"  and  a  heaven  of  infinite  joy  and  last- 
ing peace  will  be  the  result.  Little  acts  of 
courtesy  at  home  bespeak  the  true  lady  and 
gentleman. 

When  father  or  mother  enters  a  room,  the 
son  or  daughter  present  should  at  once  rise 
and  offer  a  chair,  the  best  place,  and  with  that 
deference  due  to  earthly  parents  show  that 
the  divine  injunction,  "Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Gcd  giveth 
thee,"  has  been  thoroughly  implanted  in 
their  minds,  and  that  its  true  purport  is 
understood. 

At  home  is  the  place  to  begin  to  form  the 
character  of  the  lady  or  gentleman,  and 
should  ever  be  the  first  place  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  civilities  and  kindnesses. 

Oh  !  what  a  very  brute  must  be  the  man 
who  can  tamper  with  the  wine  cup,  inhaling 
its  fumes  and  swallowing  its  deadly  contents, 
to  the  ruination  of  his  own  health  and  man- 
hood, and  to  the  heart-ache  and  misery  of  the 
loved  ones  of  his  household  ! 

Husbands  !  Forswear  the  social  glass ! 
Let  the  strong  ties  of  home  draw  you  to  the 
fireside  where  loved  ones  gladly  and  anxiously 
look  and  long  for  your  coming;  where  your 
presence,  your  wise  counsel,  cause  the  hearts 
of  all  to  rejoice  and  make  you  welcome. 
Pursue  such  a  course  that  the  blush  of  shame 
may  never  mantle  their  fair  (hecks  at  the 
mention  of  your  name,  but  that,  with  pride, 
they  may  call  you  "husband,"  "father." 

Young   men,  who  aspire   to   the    high  and 


holy  position  of  "head  of  a  family,"  beware 
of  the  dram  shop,  the  gambling  den,  the 
pool  table,  and  kindred  places ;  shun  the 
influences  that  pervade  such  places  ;  let  not 
your  lips  taste  the  deadly  poison  dealt  out  in 
these  resorts  ;  sully  not  the  fair  fame  of  "sons 
of  Zion  ;"  insult  not  the  "fair  daughters  of 
Zi6n"  by  breathing  into  their  nostrils  the 
foul  breath  of  the  inebriate  ;  but  avoid 
every  appearance  of  evil,  maintain  your  man- 
hood intact,  and  prove  worthy  the  name  you 
bear.  Keep  your  bodies  pure,  that  you  may 
not  transmit  to  posterity  the  terrible  curse  of 
an  insatiate  thirst  for  intoxicants.  Be  chaste 
in  your  language  ;  befoul  not  your  mouths 
with  the  blasphemer's  oath,  nor  bring  your- 
selves under  the  displeasure  of  God  by  using 
His  name  in  vain.  Speak  not  lightly  of  His 
character  or  attributes,  or  of  sacred  things, 
and  thus  avoid  the  fearful  consequences 
attendant  upon  an  opposite  course. 

R.  S.  Home. 


EBAUCHE   MAIS    VERITABLE. 

[continued  from  page  235.] 
Chapter  IV. 

THE  marriage  of  Alice  Kane  took  place,  as 
was  anticipated  by  herself  and  friends. 
And  two  years  later  another  important  event 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  Kane  family. 
Polly,  an  elder  sister,  was  left  a  widow  with 
two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  re- 
turned to  reside  again  in  her  parental  home. 
Still  another  year  passed,  and  now  Ivie  was 
sixteen.  She  seemed  older  than  that,  with 
her  fine,  well-developed  figure  and  womanly 
ways. 

"  Why  do  you  treat  Sam  so  coolly,  Ivie?  " 
asked  Polly  one  day.   "  I  know  he  likes  you." 

"  But  I  don't  like  him,"  was  Ivie's  quick 
reply. 

"Why  not?"  Polly  still  questioned.  "He 
would  make  a  good  husband,  Ivie." 

"  If  you  think  so  you  are  welcome  to  him, 
Polly;  I  don't  want  him,"  Ivie  answered, 
this  time  rather  curtly. 
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"I  don't  want  him,  either,"  said  Polly,  a 
little  nettled  at  her  sister's  last  speech.  "If 
you  would  not  have  him,  do  you  think  I 
would?" 

"  I  do  not  want  you  to  have  him  unless  you 
wish  to,"  said  Ivie,  "and  you  need  not  want 
me  to,  for  if  I  should  live  to  be  old  and  never 
marry,  I  should  not  like  Sam  well  enough'  to 
marry  him." 

Polly  did  not  reply,  and  Ivie  said  no  more, 
but  she  thought,  "I  know  who  I  do  like, 
though,  and  who  I  shall  always  like  better 
than  any  one  else  only  mother;  but  Polly 
does'n't  know  and  I  shall  not  tell  her." 

She  went  on  thinking,  while  she  plaited 
straw  for  her  new  hat,  what  a  difference  there 
was  between  Sam  and  William — slothful,  care- 
less Sam,  and  William  full  of  energy  and 
bright  buoyant  spirits. 

Sam  and  William  were  both  neighbors  to 
the  Kanes,  and  both  had  for  some  time  been 
showing  Ivie  graceful  little  attentions,  the  na- 
ture of  which  could  not  De  mistaken.  Al- 
though neither  had  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strative until  quite  recently  to  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  lookers-on,  Ivie  was  quick-witted 
and  sensitive  enough  to  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  both  the  young  gentlemen  towards 
her  by  the  unobtrusive  hints  she  had  received 
from  each. 

At  the  time  of  the  conversation  given 
above  William  had  left  the  village  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  Sam  was  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  his  rival  by  showing  himself  more 
devoted  to  Ivie  than  ever  and  seeking  more 
openly  to  win  her  favor.  Ivie  understood  the 
position  taken  by  her  would-be  lover,  and 
instead  of  regarding  him  more  kindly  for  it, 
as  he  hoped  she  might,  to  her  young,  proud 
nature  it  seemed  almost  like  treason  ;  and  she 
grew  to  dislike  Sam  rather  than  to  think  more 
of  him  for  the  extra  trouble  he  took  to  please 
her. 

William  and  Ivie  were  not  really  engaged 
by  any  spoken  promise,  but  when  near  each 
other  they  both  knew  by  the  subtle,  indescrib- 
able influence  which  exists  within  the  mystic 
charm  of  young  and  ardent  love   that   their 


heart  throbs  responded  to  each  other,  that 
their  souls  were  united.  And  when  separated 
for  a  few  days  together  the  one  prevailing 
thought  of  either  mind  was  of  the  other,  with 
the  constant,  dreamy  wish  that  they  might 
soon  meet  again. 

But  before  William's  return  something  more 
serious  than  Sam's  simple  wooing  came  along 
and  took  possession  of  more  than  one  heart 
in  the  Kane  family.  A  brother  of  Mrs.  Kane 
sent  her  a  book,  with  the  message  that  their 
sister,  Mrs.  Ruth  Vere,  her  family  and  many 
others  of  their  relatives  had  read  it  and  found 
it  to  contain  true  messages  from  God,  which 
had  caused  them  to  take  steps  in  advance 
of  anything  Methodism  could  lead  them  to  ; 
they  had  all  received  the  doctrines  of  "  Mor- 
monism,"  or  had  joined  the  "Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints." 

The  brother  by  whom  this  message  and 
book  were  sent  was  investigating  the  matter 
and  sent  also  a  promise  to  let  Mrs.  K.  know 
the  result  after  the  book  had  been  finished. 
Ivie  was  much  interested.  "Mother,"  she 
exclaimed,  "if  uncle  joins  that  new  system  I 
shall  know  it  is  true." 

Her  uncle  was  indeed  such  a  holy  and  pure 
man  she  felt  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  this 
important  matter.  The  next  news  of  him  as- 
sured the  Kanes  that  he  had  received  the  new 
religion  and  been  baptized.  But  Ivie  was 
already  beginning  to  know  for  herself  that 
"Mormonism  "  was  true  by  a  more  convinc- 
ing testimony  than  that  her  favorite  uncles 
and  aunts  had  accepted  it,  or  that  even  her 
beloved  and  honored  parents  viewed  it  in  a 
very  favorable  light.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kane  were  baptized,  and  three  of  their 
daughters,  Fanny,  Ivie  and  Abbie,  soon  fol- 
lowed their  example. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  be  baptized  into  the 
'  Mormon  '  Church,  Polly?  "  Ivie  asked  one 
morning  of  her  widowed  sister. 

"No,  Ivie,"  was  Polly's  answer.  "I 
know  it  is  true  as  well  as  you  do,  but  it  is  so 
unpopular  !  I  could  not  endure  being  scoffed 
at  and  looked  down  upon  by  every  one ;  and 
I  think  I  can  be  saved  just  as  well  if  I  remain 
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a  Methodist  as  I   could  to  become  a  "  Mor- 
mon." 

Ivie  said  no  more  to  her  sister  at  that  time, 
but  she  soliloquized  thus,  "Poor,  dear  sister, 
how  sorry  I  am  that  she  does  not  sense  more 
deeply  the  importance  of  securing  to  herself 
a  higher  and  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory 
by  sacrifice  !  I  do  believe  she  will  accept  Sam 
when  he  proposes  to  her,  as  I  am  sure  he 
means  to  do  before  long.  If  she  can  content 
herself  with  what  she  knows  to  be  an  inferior 
religion,  she  will,  doubtless,  be  content  with 
an  inferior  husband  also,  but  I  could  not." 

Since  Ivie's  unmistakable  coolness  towards 
Sam  he  had  commenced  to  bestow  his  atten- 
tions upon  the  young  widow,  who  seemed 
rather  to  favor  than  to  repulse  him.  So  the 
girl's  suspicions  were  not  groundless. 

Another  train  of  thought  followed  very 
quickly  in  Ivie's  mind  after  that  into  which 
Sam  had  been  admitted  ;  and  this  time  Wil- 
liam was  the  absorbing  subject. 

"What  will  he  do  in  regard  to  the  new 
light  which  has  burst  upon  some  of  us?  "  she 
asked  herself.  "He  is  too  bright,  too  intelli- 
gent not  to  comprehend  it — but — his  worldly 
ambition — will  that  hinder  him  as  Polly's 
pride  does  her  ?  If  it  should  be  so,  what  of 
me?  Have  I  sufficient  strength  to — to — " 
She  could  not  face  the  thought  that  here  sug- 
gested itself,  could  not  remain  so  calmly 
stitching  the  braid  for  a  straw  hat,  she  must 
do  something  which  required  more  action  ; 
the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel,  she  thought, 
might  in  a  measure  relieve  the  great,  dark 
dread  which  had  entered  her  soul. 

She  arose  quickly  and  put  aside  her  sewing 
for  the  day.  "Mother,  I'll  finish  spinning 
the  warp  for  those  blankets  this  week,  shall  I 
not?"  she  asked,  as  Mrs.  Kane  entered  the 
room. 

"There  is  no  hurry  about  it,  as  the  table 
cloths  will  not  be  out  of  the  loom  for  several 
days  yet;  still,  if  you  wish  to  spin,  it  will  be 
well  enough  to  have  the  warp  done,"  an- 
swered her  mother.  So  Ivie  placed  the  wheel 
by  the  window,  from  which  she  could  see  far 


up  the  road  which  led   to   her  sister  Emily's, 
and  set  briskly  to  work. 

Emily  was  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  and  her 
husband  was  William's  brother.  The  early 
home  of  the  brothers  was  in  an  adjoining 
county,  but  William  had  been  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  with  his  elder  brother 
since  the  marriage  of  the  latter. 

Chapter    V. 

"He  will  come  today,  I  feel  sure  of  it," 
Ivie  said  to  herself  many  times  during  the 
hours  in  which  she  rapidly  drew  out  and 
wound  up  threads,  keeping  the  wheel  in  a 
continuous  whirl  and  hum,  and  feeling,  as  she 
thought  she  might,  a  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
it.  At  sunset  she  put  away  her  work  and  said 
she  was  going  for  a  walk.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  her  walk  was  over  the  same  road 
she  had  been  so  intently  watching  all  day. 
When  she  reached  her  sister's  gate  she  could 
tell  that  William  had  not  yet  arrived,  for  the 
stable  door  was  open  and  his  horse  was  not  in 
it. 

She  sat  down  upon  the  door  step  and  began 
to  play  with  her  little  namesake,  who  came 
gleefully  forward  to  meet  her.  She  had  rested 
there  but  a  few  moments,  when  her  long 
watch  was  rewarded,  William  rode  into  the 
yard  and  dismounted. 

Ivie  thought  of  the  premonition  she  had 
felt  all  day  and  fondly  hoped  that  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  same  augured  a  bright  termina- 
tion for  the  other  matter  which  had  so  dis- 
turbed her  mind — that  William  would  accept 
the  truth. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come  today,"  were  her 
first  words  of  greeting. 

"Did  you?"  and  he  pressed  the  hand  she 
extended  warmly  in  both  his  own.  "But  you 
see  I  did  not  get  here  today,  not  till  this  even- 
ing." 

Ivie's  hopes  sank,  and  the  sickening  dread 
she  had  felt  in  the  morning  again  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  Why  had  he  not  come  while  the 
sun  was  shining,  instead  of  delaying  till  the 
shades  of  evening   were  deepening?     Could 
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this  mean  that  he  would   "  choose  darkness 
rather  than  light?" 

"  I'm  glad  you  are  here,  Ivie,"  he  remarked 
in  an  undertone,  "  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
waiting  till  tomorrow  before  seeing  you. 
When  I've  had  supper  I'll  walk  home  with 
you." 

"Mustn't  be  too  familiar  with  Ivie  after 
this,  William,"  called  out  the  elder  brother. 
"  She's  climbed  a  step  higher  than  some  of 
us,  she  thinks;  she's  joined  the   Mormons." 

"Do  not  trifle  in  that  manner,  brother," 
said  William.  "Joke  if  you  like  to,  but  do 
not  use  Ivie's  name  in  any  such  loose  way  as 
that  !  ' ' 

Ivie  felt  hurt  that  her  brother-in-law  should 
introduce  a  subject  to  her  so  sacred  in  so  light 
a  manner,  but  she  only  said,  "Nevermind, 
William,  have  your  supper,  and  I'll  tell  you 
about  it  as  you  walk  home  with  me." 

Discussions  and  explanations  followed,  and 
when  later  in  the  evening  William  left  Ivie  at 
her  father's  gate,  it  was  with  these  words:  "I 
have  heard  all  and  know  all  that  I  ever  want 
to  hear  and  know  about  the  Mormons.  In 
the  morning  I  will  come  over,  and  your  de- 
cision then  will  settle  my  plans  for  the  future." 

Ivie  simply  answered  "Good-night,"  and 
very  soon  afterwards  retired  to  her  bed.  But 
sleep  had  departed  from  her  and  refused  to  be 
won  back  during  the  entire  night.  All  the 
rosy  dreams  of  the  past  seemed  vailed  in  dark- 
ness, while  the  future  spread  out  before  her  a 
dreary,  trackless  waste,  into  which  it  looked 
as  though  no  sunlight  could  ever  penetrate. 

She  tried  repeatedly  to  pray  for  her  lover, 
but  it  seemed  as  though  her  very  breath  was 
stifled  whenever  she  thought  to  whisper  his 
name  in  prayer.  For  herself  she  besought 
the  Lord  to  give  her  wisdom  that  she  might 
know  of  a  surety  what  was  her  duty,  and  to 
make  her  strong  to  endure  whatever  trials 
might  lie  in  her  pathway. 

What  had  she  been  thinking  of  Polly  ? 
That  she  was  too  weak  to  make  sacrifices, 
when  by  so  doing  she  could  secure  to  herself 
an    eternal  and    more    exceeding    weight    of 


glory.     When  the  struggle   came  would  she, 
too,  falter  ? 

Chapter   VI. 

As  soon  as  morning  dawned  Ivie  arose  and 
began  her  day's  work  at  the  spinning  wheel. 
Occupying  the  same  position  by  the  window 
which  she  had  chosen  the  day  before,  she 
could  see  whoever  might  pass  or  enter  the 
gate. 

It  was  still  early  when  William  came  in 
sight,  and  with  a  strange  feeling  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  pleasure  Ivie  left  the  wheel  and 
went  out  to  meet  him.  His  appearance  showed 
plainly  that  he,  too,  had  passed  a  sleepless 
night. 

It  required  but  little  time  and  few  words  to 
convince  Ivie  that  there  was  no  present  chance 
of  William  being  converted  to  the  truth.  She 
knew  his  unbending  will,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  when  his  mind  was  really 
set  nothing  of  an  earthly  nature  could  turn 
him.  And  the  heavenly  light  which  she  had 
tried  to  trust  would  beam  upon  his  under- 
standing, he  had  steeled  his  heart  against. 
There  was  no  hope.  As  they  stood  facing 
each  other,  yet  neither  venturing  to  meet  the 
other's  eye,  she  was  by  far  the  "  better  sol- 
dier "  of  the  two.  He  was  restive,  agitated 
and  unnerved  ;  she  calm,  brave  and  resolute. 
He  felt  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  begin- 
ning of  their  acquaintance  she  held  the  mas 
tery,  at  least  so  far  that  he  could  not  move  her. 

Why  was  it  that  he  could  not  see,  would  not 
comprehend  that  she  had  come  into  possession 
of  a  new  and  strong  power  which  he  had  never 
met  before,  and  which  he  must  also  become 
acquainted  with  if  he  would  still  hold  the  key 
to  her  guileless,  truth-loving  heart?  It  was 
his  stubborn  will  which  refused  to  yield.  After 
a  moment's  silence  he  reached  out  his  arms 
towards  her  with  a  sudden  impulse,  as  though 
he  would  have  taken  her  to  his  heart,  never 
more  to  allow  her  tc  escape  therefrom.  Then 
dropping  his  hands  as  quickly  as  he  had  raised 
them,  he  turned  half  away  from  her  in  a  pet- 
ulant manner  and  exclaimed, 

"  It  is  no  use  multiplying  words,  Ivie,  if  we 
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must  part,  it  may  as  well  be  over.  I  would 
not  embrace  Mormonism  for  all  the  women  in 
the  world  ! ' ' 

To  this  Ivie's  unfaltering,  heroic  reply  was 
instantly  given,  "  And  I  could  not  renounce 
it,  William,  for  the  world  itself!  " 

"All  right,  then,  I'm  off  again  this  after- 
noon?" was  his  only  good-bye  as  he  sped 
away  down  the  path. 

And  "Well!  "  was  the  only  sound  Ivie's 
lips  would  utter  as  she  watched  his  almost  fly- 
ing figure  and  listened  to  his  fleeing  footsteps. 
He  soon  disappeared  around  a  corner  and 
Ivie  never  saw  him  again. 

She  turned  and  entered  the  house  with  a 
perfectly  steady  step,  but  her  face  was  almost 
as  white  as  the  snowy  muslin  which  encircled 
her  neck.  All  hands  were  busy  with  the 
morning's  work,  and  if  any  one  noticed  her 
strange  pallor  no  one  mentioned  it.  Without 
a  word  she  resumed  her  spinning  and  worked 
steadily  on  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  taken 
place. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


with  an  expression  of  contempt,  left  the  table. 
Erskine  saw  the  act.  It  so  confused  him  that 
he  broke  down.  His  vanity  was  so  wounded 
as  to  kill  his  oratory. 


HOW  AN  ORATOR  BROKE  DOWN. 

No  man,  no  matter  how  great,  is  equally 
great  in  all  things.  Lord  Erskine,  as  a  jury 
lawyer,  was  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the 
greatest,  who  ever  addressed  an  English 
jury.  Yet  he  failed  as  a  debater  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  Erskine  entered  Parlia- 
ment, Pitt  was  Prime  Minister.  The  great 
advocate  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
the  ministry  dreaded  the  influence  of  his 
eloquence. 

One  night  Erskine  was  to  speak.  "  I  will 
answer  the  great  orator,"  said  Pitt,  and  he 
took  a  seat  at  the  table  prepared  to  take  notes. 
Erskine  addressed  the  house  as  if  he  were  speak- 
ing to  a  jury.  He  was  declamatory  and  elo- 
quent, but  the  facts  and  arguments  which  are 
the  spinal  column  of  a  successful  legislative 
speech  were  wanting.  Pitt  listened  attentively 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  throwing  his  pen  down 
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Retrospection. 


IT  IS  well,  now  that  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  just  passed,  to 
pause  and  consider  some  of  the  details  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done  for  mankind 
through  its  agency  during  the  past  sixty  years. 

At  the  time  this  Church  was  organized 
there  were  numerous  sects  in  existence,  each 
of  which  called  itself  the  Church  of  Christ. 
They  professed  to  worship  the  God  of  the 
Bible,  who  revealed  Himself  to  Adam,  to 
Enoch,  to  Abraham,  to  Moses  and  to  all  the 
prophets;  but  the  most  vague  and  contradic- 
tory ideas  prevailed  concerning  this  Being. 
Though  the  scriptures  plainly  state  that  Jesus 
was  in  the  express  image  of  His  Father,  yet 
the  religious  world  did  not  believe  that  the 
Father  was  ?,  personage  of  tabernacle.  To 
use  a  phrase  that  was  very  common,  they  be- 
lieved that  "  God's  center  was  nowhere,  and 
His  circumference  everywhere."  One  im- 
portant sect  in  describing  God,  said  He  was 
"without  body,  parts  or  passions."  In  pray- 
ing, therefore,  to  Him,  no  clear  conception 
existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  offered 
prayer  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Being  whom 
they  worshiped. 

The  first  authentic  revelation  received  in 
our  age  which  made  plain  the  truth  of  the 
scriptures  concerning  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  God,  was  received  by  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
when  he  was  but  a  youth.  God  the  Eternal 
lather,  accompanied  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
revealed  Himself  to  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.— the 
Father  introduced  Jesus  as  His  beloved  Son, 
with  the  command  to  Joseph  to  hear  Mini.  It 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  false 
conceptions  and  errors  which  had  prevailed 
concerning  tin-  Piety  should  be  removed,  th.it 
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mankind  should  know  definitely  concerning 
the  Being  who  created  them  and  whom  they 
worshiped. 

The  darkness  which  had  enshrouded  the 
minds  of  the  children  of  men  for  long  cen- 
turies was  by  this  glorious  appearance  dissi- 
pated. Another  witness  was  raised  up  to  tes- 
tify that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  person- 
ages of  tabernacle,  and  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Apostle  Paul  con- 
cerning the  perfect  resemblance  that  existed 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
Prophet  Moses  in  his  record  had  made  plain 
the  fact  that  God  had  a  body  and  parts  and 
passions,  for  He  walked  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  He  spoke  to  Adam  and  Eve,  He  man- 
ifested His  displeasure  and  He  made  them  coats 
of  skin  and  clothed  them.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing the  Bible  teaches  this  with  great 
plainness,  men  had  ceased  to  believe  this 
description  as  literal  and  had  conjured  up  in 
their  own  minds  a  being  who  was  not  the  true 
and  living  God. 

But  through  this  revelation  of  God  to  him, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  became  the  means  of  re- 
storing once  more  to  the  earth  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  our  Great  Creator.  The  full  value 
of  this  communication  cannot  be  estimated  ; 
it  is  beyond  price.  At  its  organization,  sixty 
years  ago,  the  Church  of  Christ  had  in  its 
possession  this  precious  knowledge.  The 
members  could  pray  with  their  understanding 
to  the  Eternal  Father  and  they  had  a  solid 
foundation  for  their  faith. 

Preceding  and  accompanying  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  was  the  bestowal  by  the 
Lord  of  the  authority  to  administer  the  ordi- 
nances of  life  and  salvation,  and  to  seal  upon 
penitent  believers  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Once  more  there  was  to  be  found  a  Church 
organized  after  the  pattern  of  that  Church 
which  the  Savior  founded — a  Church  contain- 
ing Prophets  and  Apostles  and  other  inspired 
teachers,  a  Church  whose  members  had  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  and  its  precious  gifts, 
lacking  no  gift  nor  any  feature  of  power  pos- 
sessed by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  former  ages. 

This  was  a  new  thing  in  the  earth.     Nearly 


all  the  churches  extant  had  teachers  who  did 
not  profess  to  teach  by  the  inspiration  of 
God,  but  depended  upon  their  own  learning. 
They  preached  their  various  systems  for  hire. 
If  they  went  to  other  lands  as  missionaries, 
they  received  a  stated  salary  for  their  services. 
But  the  servants  of  God  in  the  Church  which 
He  had  just  organized  carried  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  They  went 
forth  carrying  the  truth  without  purse  and 
without  scrip,  putting  their  trust  in  God  to 
feed  and  clothe  them  and  to  raise  them  up 
friends  in  time  of  need.  Pure  faith,  which 
once  existed  among  men,  in  this  way  was 
restored  to  the  earth.  Men  learned  to  know 
God  and  to  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

This  furnished  the  foundation  of  the  grand 
results  which  have  been  wrought  out  during 
the  past  sixty  years.  It  has  literally  been  a 
marvelous  work  and  a  wonder  that  has  been 
accomplished,  for  the  ideas  that  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  building  up  of  His  Church 
have  been  in  direct  conflict  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  systems  of  men.  The  truth  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity  has  been  taught.  Doubts 
and  uncertainty  vanished,  and  though  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  have  been  opposed  with 
great  bitterness,  they  are  the  only  teachings 
today  that  give  true  satisfaction  to  the  inquir- 
ing mind. 

It  is  a  delightful  subject  of  contemplation 
and  reflection  upon  the  results  that  have  been 
accomplished  during  the  past  sixty  years  by 
the  Church  which  the  Lord  has  established. 
Besides  the  changes  which  I  have  described, 
there  has  been  much  knowledge  and  revelation 
which  has  thrown  light  upon  disputed  and 
mysterious  questions  connected  with  man  and 
his  past,  his  present  and  his  future  existence. 
Through  the  withdrawal  of  the  spirit  of  revel- 
ation from  the  earth,  entire  ignorance  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  purposes  of  God  in 
placing  man  upon  the  earth.  This  appeared 
to  be  a  complete  mystery  to  the  world.  Man 
knew   that  he  was  here,  but  whence  he  came, 
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and  the  great  object  to  be  accomplished  by 
placing  him  here,  he  could  not  clearly  under- 
stand, and  far  less  could  he  conceive  of  the 
character  of  his  future  existence  and  the 
manner  in  which  eternity  would  be  spent  by 
him ;  but  by  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  in 
our  day,  these  mysterious  things  have  been 
cleared  up.  A  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  man's  origin  and  the  purposes  God 
had  in  view  in  placing  him  on  the  earth,  and 
the  character  of  the  existence  that  lies  before 
him.  The  Editoi . 


STANLEY'S  CAREER. 

THE  Rev.  T.  D.  Phillips,  of  the  Broadway 
Baptist  Church,  Baltimore,  writes  as  fol- 
lows to  the  Sun:  "Although  all  of  your 
readers  are  familiar  with  the  adventures  of 
Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  yet 
few,  I  presume,  are  acquainted  with  his  child- 
hood career.  While  a  student  at  Haverford- 
west Baptist  College,  South  Wales,  I  traveled 
one  autumn  through  Flintshire,  Denbighshire, 
Merionetshire  and  the  Liverpool  district  to 
collect  funds  toward  the  support  of  my  alma 
mater.  Among  other  villages  and  towns  I 
visited  Stanley's  birthplace.  I  well  remember 
the  cottage  where  he  was  born.  For  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself  John  Rowland,  alias 
H.  M.  Stanley,  does  not  refer  to  the  home  of 
his  nativity.  He  simply  speaks  of  himself  as 
an  'American  citizen.'  Some  years  ago,  when 
there  was  a  debate  in  the  various  journals  in 
reference  to  his  nationality,  he  published  a 
letter  in  the  London  Times  that  he  was  an 
'American  citizen.' 

"I  have  evidence  that  Stanley  is  a  thorough 
Welshman.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Betsy  Parry.  She  was  born  in  one  of  the 
ruins  of  Denbigh  Castle,  North  Wales.  His 
father's  name  was  John  Rowland,  of  Llys, 
who  was  born  near  the  same  antiquated  local- 
ity. The  father,  who  was  a  carpenter,  died 
when  his  son  was  young,  his  mother  being  left 
in  destitute  circumstances.  She  married  again, 
her  second   husband   being  Robert  Jones,  a 


Welshman,  who  was  a  slater  and  a  plasterer. 
Before  her  death,  in  the  spring  of  1886, 
Stanley's  mother  kept  'Cross  Foxes,'  a  tavern 
in  the  parish  of  Glasgoed,  near  Bodehvyddan 
Castle,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  the  most  pic- 
turesque spot  in  Wales.  My  friend,  Mr. 
John  W.  Jones,  the  late  editor  of  the  Drych, 
a  Welsh  weekly  journal  published  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  visited  her  two  years  prior  to  her 
death,  and  to  him  she  related  several  new 
facts  in  reference  to  her  son.  Mr.  Jones  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Evan  Jones,  of  '  Sywl 
Fan,'  a  schoolmate  of  Stanley.  She  said  that 
Henry  M.  Stanley  (John  Rowland)  was  born 
in  a  little  cottage  within  a  portion  of  the  old 
shell  of  Denbigh  Castle  in  1841.  He  lived 
in  his  cottage  home  for  three  years,  and  then 
the  family  removed  to  St.  Asaph,  where  they 
lived  ten  years,  and  where  Stanley  received  a 
good  education.  She  stated  that  her  son  was 
a  lad  of  unusual  talent,  noted  for  his  indomit- 
able courage,  and  that  he  could  whip  a  lad 
twice  his  size.  He  was  sent  to  St.  Bueno's 
Well,  Tremeirchion,  where  he  stayed  with  an 
aunt,  his  mother's  sister.  His  stay  here,  how- 
ever, was  brief,  as  he  quarreled  with  his 
cousin.  The  eldest  son  at  St.  Bueno's  Well, 
another  cousin,  kept  school  at  Mold,  Flint- 
shire, a  town  where  it  was  my  privilege  to 
preach  and  collect  in  behalf  of  my  college. 
Stanley,  who  was  at  that  early  age  a  good 
scholar,  was  employed  as  sub-teacher  in  his 
cousin's  school.  Here,  too,  his  stay  was 
short.  The  two  cousins  could  not  agree. 
Matters  came  to  a  crisis  when  Stanley's  cousin 
requested  him  to  clean  his  shoes.  This  was 
too  much  humiliation,  and  Stanley  returned 
to  his  aunt  at  St.  Bueno's  Well,  where  he 
resided  a  short  time. 

"  His  next  removal  was  to  Liverpool,  where 
l.e  lived  with  another  aunt,  and  found  em- 
ployment as  clerk  in  a  butcher's  store.  Wear- 
ied with  this  monotonous  life,  he  asked  a  cap- 
tain at  the  sailors'  home  for  employment  and 
was  engaged  as  cabin  boy.  Stanley  did  not 
tell  his  aunt  of  his  intentions  to  go  to  sea  and 
when  lie  left  he  put  his  old  suit  of  clothes 
over  his  best  one.      His  vessfl  was  bound  for 
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New  Orleans.  Stanley  was  accepted  for  the 
voyage  to  and  from  New  Orleans,  but  not 
being  satisfied  with  his  treatment  on  board  he 
escaped  from  the  vessel  as  soon  as  she  reached 
port.  In  New  Orleans  he  was  attracted  by 
the  familiar  sign  in  the  window,  '  A  boy 
wanted.'  He  went  inside  the  store,  where 
he  met  a  kindly-looking  gentleman,  whom  he 
asked  for  emyloyment.  He  was  tried  at 
writing  on  sacks,  and  having  done  that  satis- 
factorily, he  was  engaged.  The  boy's 
employer's  name  was  Henry  Mortlake 
Stanley.  Mr.  Stanley  died,  and  out  of  grati- 
tude and  love  to  his  benefactor  young  Row- 
land, as  he  was  still  known,  adopted  his 
name,  and  henceforth  called  himself  Henry 
Mortlike  Stanley. 

"While  in  New  Orleans  young  Stanley 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister  stating  that  John 
Rowland,  the  Welshman  from  Denbigh,  was 
dead,  and  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
inform  the  family  of  the  death.  The  story 
was  believed,  and  John  Rowland  in  the 
course  of  time  was  forgotten.  Young  Stanley 
joined  the  confederate  army  and  while  serving 
in  the  field  was  taken  prisoner.  He  escaped, 
worked  his  way  to  one  of  the  Atlantic  ports 
and  thence  to  Liverpool.  He  returned  to  his 
mother  who  told  Mr.  Jones,  her  visitor,  that 
her  son  then  'looked  like  a  tramp.'  While 
at  home  he  received  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
as  'Henry  M.  Stanley.'  It  was  then  that  the 
fact  was  revealed  to  his  family  that  he  was  the 
Henry  M.  Stanley  who  had  written  to  his 
sister  that  John  Rowland  was  dead.  He 
explained  how  and  why  he  had  changed  his 
name.  After  a  short  time  he  returned  to 
America,  where  he  joined  the  navy  and  served 
in  it  until  the  war  ended.  While  in  the  navy 
he  secured  the  position  of  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  After  leaving  the 
navy,  he  again  visited  his  mother.  While  at 
home  he  had  his  portrait  taken  in  his  naval 
uniform.  That  portrait  may  still  be  seen  at 
his  old  Welsh  home.  He  also  spent  a  few 
days  with  his  cousin  at  St.  Bueno's  Well. 
The  latter  had  married  a  young  lady  to  whom 
Stanley  was  much  attached. 


"The  next  time  he  saw  his  mother  was 
when  he  returned  from  Abyssinia  with  the 
British  army,  which  he  had  accompanied  as  the 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald.  She 
met  him  in  London.  He  entertained  her  in 
regal  style.  On  another  occasion,  after  he 
had  found  Livingstone  in  Africa,  his  mother 
and  sister  met  him  in  Paris,  where  they  were 
bewildered  by  the  splendor  of  the  courtesies 
shown  them.  On  another  occasion  his  step- 
father, Robert  Jones,  and  his  mother  visited 
him  in  London  at  Langham's  Hotel. 

"At  Stanley's  native  home  there  are  several 
mementoes  which  the  great  explorer  gave  his 
mother  as  keepsakes,  among  them  two  white 
African  'hats  which  he  had  worn ;  a  round 
black  cap  covered  with  long  fur,  which  was 
given  him  by  an  African  chief;  a  stick  about 
a  yard  long,  black,  hard  and  so  heavy  that 
half  the  material  seemed  to  be  of  iron.  The 
African  who  presented  it  said  the  tree  from 
which  the  wood  had  been  cut  was  called  the 
'tree  of  life.'  Stanley's  mother  also  received 
a  hamper  made  of  rushes,  about  twelve  inches 
wide  four  to  five  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
deep,  with  a  neat  cover  of  the  same  material. 
It  was  a  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  and  so 
compact  that  it  was  water  tight.  Stanley  said 
it  was  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  one 
in  which  little  Moses  was  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  He  gave  his  mother  also  a  gold 
watch,  her  name  being  engraved  inside,  with 
the  date,  August  18,  1874.  He  gave  his  step- 
father a  knife  which  he  had  carried  through 
all  his  travels  in  Abyssinia.  There  are  also 
in  the  old  homestead  thirteen  different  photo- 
graphs of  Stanley  taken  in  various  places — 
Alexandria,  Zanzibar,  Constantinople,  Paris, 
London,  etc.  On  the  back  of  the  photograph 
sent  from  Constantinople  are  the  following 
words,  written  in  rather  a  heavy  hand  :  'Af- 
fectionately, H.  M.  Stanley,  1870.' 

"Stanley's  mother  died  at  Bodehvyddan, 
Denbighshire.  The  inscription  on  her  coffin 
stated  that  the  deceased  was  the  'mother  of 
H.  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,'  and  at 
her  request  the  same  inscription  was  engraved 
on  her  tombstone." 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Experience  of  Missionaries. 


HERE  is  no  training  that  young  men 
can  receive  that  is  so  excellent  in  its 
effects  as  the  training  which  the  mis- 
sionary field  furnishes.  A  young  man  who 
goes  out  on  a  mission,  when  called  upon  by  the 
servants  of  God,  and  goes  without  purse  and 
scrip,  bearing  the  message  of  salvation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  is  in  a  position  to 
receive  experience  that  will  be  of  the  most 
valuable  character  to  him  in  his  future  life. 
Two  or  three  years  spent  on  such  a  mission  is 
worth  far  more  in  the  development  of  charac- 
ter than  the  same  length  of  time  spent  in  a 
college.  If  it  be  a  benefit  to  a  man  to  know 
himself,  then  he  has  this  opportunity  while 
acting  as  a  missionary  to  an  extent  that  he 
does  not  have  under  any  other  circumstances. 
He  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  with  no 
one  to  rely  upon  but  the  Lord.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  think  and  to  exercise  his  powers  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  great  self-re- 
liance ;  and  yet  it  is  not  so  much  reliance 
upon  self  as  it  is  upon  the  Lord.  When  a 
man  learns  that  the  Lord  will  hear  and  answer 
his  prayer,  and  he  is  called  to  perform  any 
important  labor,  he  feels  confident  that  he 
can  accomplish  it,  because  he  knows  that  the 
Lord  is  able  to  sustain  him  and  to  furnish  him 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  purpose  in 
view. 

When  a  young  man  is  called  upon  a  mission, 
he  goes  forth  with  fear  and  trembling  to  ac- 
complish it.  He  is  compelled  from  the  very 
necessities  of  his  position  to  seek  for  help 
from  a  higher  source  than  himself.  When  he 
thus  seeks  for  aid  in  the  right  spirit,  he  obtains 
an  answer  to  his  prayer.     This  begets  faith, 


and  he  keeps  on  adding  faith  to  faith,  until 
before  he  has  been  away  from  home  two  or 
three  years  he  is  able  to  accomplish  with  ease 
labors  and  undertakings  that,  when  he  left 
home,  would  have  seemed  utterly  beyond  his 
power.  He  learns  to  trust  the  Lord,  and  to 
have  confidence  that  He  will  bring  him 
through. 

In  this  manner  a  body  of  men  is  prepared 
for  the  labors  that  devolve  upon  the  Church 
beyond  any  preparation  that  schools  or  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life  can  possibly 
afford.  If  these  young  men  continue  faithful 
after  taking  such  a  mission,  they  become  very 
valuable  aids  in  home  life.  The  more  of  them 
there  are  in  a  ward  the  stronger  is  the  ward, 
and  the  better  sustained  is  the  Bishop  and  his 
counselors  and  the  Presidency  of  the  Stake. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  it  being  a  disadvantage 
to  have  young  men  sent  off  on  missions,  it 
really  becomes  a  positive  advantage — an  ad- 
vantage to  families,  an  advantage  to  the  ward 
and  to  the  stake,  and  to  the  public  generally. 
If  two  young  men  be  sent  out  on  missions, 
and  one  of  them  has  means  furnished  him 
from  home  to  help  him,  and  the  other  be 
compelled  to  depend  upon  the  Lord  and  his 
own  exertions,  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  com- 
parison between  their  careers,  that  the  young 
man  who  has  gone  forth  without  means  has 
been  more  developed  and  become  a  stronger 
man  than  the  one  who  had  means  furnished  him 
from  home.  Of  course,  there  are  circum- 
stances where  it  is  more  necessary  now  than  it 
was  in  former  times  that  Elders  should  be 
furnished  with  means.  In  some  places  the 
poverty  of  the  people  is  so  great  that  the 
Elders,  moved  with  sympathy,  have  drawn 
means  from  home  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
them  ;  yet  they  have  traveled  the  most  of  the 
time  themselves  without  purse  and  scrip. 
There  have  been  very  few  instances  in  the 
Church  where  young  men  have  depended  while 
on  missions  upon  means  sent  to  them  from 
home.  In  the  most  of  cases  they  have  shared 
with  the  Saints  among  whom  they  labored  the 
privations  and  poverty  to  which  they  were 
subjected.     They  have  done  so  uncomplai 
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ingly,  and  are  able  to  testify  that  the  Lord  has 
supplied  their  wants  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

While  it  may  be  considered  by  some  a  pain- 
ful thing  for  young  men  to  go  off  to  the 
nations  as  our  Elders  do,  without  purse  or 
scrip,  yet  it  really  is  one  of  the  best  schools 
for  developing  true  manhood  that  there  is  in 
existence,  and  every  Elder  who  has  had  this 
experience  can  testify  to  that  effect.  It  is  by 
faith  that  great  works  are  accomplished.  When 
Elders  are  compelled  to  exercise  faith  in  order 
to  subsist  and  to  perform  the  labors  that  de- 
volve upon  them,  it  has  the  effect  to  make 
them  mighty  in  word  and  in  deed. 

We  trust  that  all  our  boys  who  read  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  will  seek  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
be  perfectly  willing  to  go  forth  without  purse 
and  scrip,  whenever  needed,  to  carry  the  gos- 
pel— the  glad  tidings  of  salvation — to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth. 


A  TALE  OF  BLOOD. 

THE  French  Huguenots,  under  their  leader, 
Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  found  an  empire  in 
New  France,  as  the  Floridas  were  called  in 
early  times. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1562,  two  ships, 
commanded  by  Captain  Jean  Ribaut  and 
Rene  Laudonniere,  distinguished  French  offi- 
cers of  marine,  set  sail  from  Dieppe.  After 
a  tempestuous  voyage  they  reached  the  coast 
of  Florida,  which  had  been  discovered  before 
by  Verrazano  in  1523. 

They  entered  the  St.  John,  which  they 
called  the  River  of  May,  from  having  discov- 
ered it  on  the  first  of  that  month.  As  usual 
with  the  explorers  of  that  day,  they  set  up  a 
column  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  engraved 
with  the  arms  of  France,  in  token  that  they 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  French  sovereign.  They  built 
Fort  Charles  at  Port  Royal,  and  then  returned 
to  France. 


On  the  22d  of  April,  1564,  Laudonniere 
returned  to  Florida,  with  three  vessels  con- 
taining emigrants,  provisions,  and  arms  for 
the  little  colony,  and  built  Fort  Caroline, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John.  The  follow- 
ing year  Ribaut  also  returned  to  Florida,  with 
a  large  fleet,  to  relieve  Laudonniere  of  his 
command.  It  is  the  story  of  that  last  disas- 
trous voyage  I  wish  to  tell  you. 

Captain  Ribaut,  in  the  obsolete  French  of 
that  day,  tells  of  the  voyage  and  the  high 
hopes  of  the  emigrants  who  were  going  out. 
They  believed  that  everything  which  could 
delight  the  soul  of  man  was  to  be  found  in 
that  favored  clime.  The  country  was  neither 
frozen  in  winter  nor  parched  by  summer  suns. 
It  was  rich  in  gold  mines,  fertile  plains,  and 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  trees  distilled  pre- 
cious gums. 

"In  fact,"  says  the  worthy  captain,  "every 
man  was  sure  that  what  he  most  desired  was 
to  be  found  in  that  new  country.  I  had  not 
seen  these  great  things  when  I  was  there  ;  but 
I  said  nothing,  for  I  knew  too  little  myself  of 
the  country." 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1565,  the  vessels 
arrived  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  meeting 
some  Indians  there,  asked  them  where  the  new 
colony,  Fort  Caroline,  was  situated.  They 
told  him  they  had  heard  there  were  white  men 
fifty  miles  toward  the  north.  The  vessels 
sailed  until  they  reached  the  St.  John,  and 
taking  two  of  the  smallest  ships,  Captain 
Ribaut  followed  the  stream  until  they  reached 
Fort  Caroline. 

Laudonniere  met  them  at  the  bank. 

"At  last,  God  be  praised  !  "  he  cried.  "We 
thought  you  had  abandoned  us,  and  we  are 
starving, — yes,  actually  starving.  The  In- 
dians will  not  bring  us  food,  and  we  were  too 
few  to  venture  in  those  hostile  woods  to  seek 
it.  I  will  return  to  France  immediately.  I 
can  bear  a  great  deal,  but  the  limit  has  been 
reached." 

"But,"  asked  Captain  Ribaut,  "we  found 
the  Indians  friendly  and  obliging  when  we 
first  came.  Why  do  they  now  refuse  to  bring 
provisions?" 
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"  \b  well,  you  see,  our  men  have  made  fort,  and,  to  speak  frankly,  acted  like  fools, 
enemies'-  you' see,  they  were  hard  to  control.  and  worse.  If  you  had  not  come  when  >ou 
They  made   forays,  brought  prisoners  to   the      did,  you   would   not  have  found  us  here,  and 
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our   scalps   would    have   decorated    the    wig- 
wams. ' ' 

Captain  Ribaut  shook  his  head.  He  knew 
well  the  danger  of  awakening  the  hostility  of 
the  savages. 

"It  is  bad,"  he  said,  "for  we  shall  have 
two  enemies.  Philip  of  Spain  is  sending  out 
a  fleet  under  Don  Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles, 
to  drive  us  from  Florida  if  he  can.  We  are 
ordered  to  resist  him  to  the  death." 

Menendez  reached  the  coast  of  Florida,  his 
fleet  badly  storm-beaten.  Ribaut  demanded 
his  business.  He  was  told  that  war  was  de- 
clared between  Spain  and  France,  and  that 
they  were  there  as  enemies. 

The  French  considered  it  more  prudent  to 
retreat  a  short  distance,  until  their  prepara- 
tions could  be  made,  and  the  Spaniards  only 
pursued  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  they 
called  Dauphin.  Jean  Ribaut,  returning  to 
Fort  Caroline,  took  on  board  nearly  all  the 
able-bodied  men,  much  against  the  will  of 
Laudonniere,  who  was  left  with  invalids, 
women,  and  a  small  number  of  troops.  Ri- 
baut intended  attacking  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
one  decisive  engagment  to  drive  them  from 
Florida. 

But  Menendez,  who  had  gained  a  foothold 
and  commenced  building  Fort  Marion,  had 
his  spies  among  the  Indians,  and  knew  that 
Captain  Ribaut  had  taken  all  the  available 
forces  from  Fort  Caroline.  Now  was  the 
time  to  surprise  the  fort.  To  get  possession 
of  it  with  the  Indians  as  allies,  would  be  to 
control  the  country.  Taking  Indian  guides, 
with  a  strong  force  he  made  his  way  through 
marsh  and  morass,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  ter- 
rible storm  swooped  down  on  the  fort,  and 
took  it  after  a  short  resistance. 

Said  one  of  the  survivors,  in  a  narrative 
written  in  1568:  "I  escaped,  God  knows 
how,  and  ran  to  the  thick  woods.  I  stopped 
at  some  little  distance,  and  hiding  behind  the 
trees,  looked  down  at  the  inner  court  of  the 
fort,  where  the  massacre  was  going  on.  It 
was  so  horrible  that  I  covered  my  eyes  with 
my  hands,  and  ran  on  headlong,  knowing  not 
and  caring  not  where  I  was  going,  if  I  could 


only  get  away  from  the  spot.  The  thorns  tore 
my  flesh,  the  great  vines  hanging  from  tree  to 
tree  tripped  me  up,  but  I  felt  nothing.  Sud- 
denly in  front  of  me  I  heard  groans  and  cries, 
and  came  upon  some  of  our  men  who  had  also 
escaped.  We  knelt  down  and  prayed  God  to 
help  us.     But  Monsieur  Lebeau  said, — 

" '  My  friends,  we  can  go  no  farther  in  this 
wilderness.  We  do  not  know  what  course  to 
take,  and  the  forest  is  full  of  wild  beasts  and 
hostile  savages,  who  would  kill  us  with  horri- 
ble tortures.  Let  us  return  to  the  fort,  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  Spaniards.  They 
may  spare  us,  but  death  is  certain  here.' 

"Then  I  cried  out,  and  asked  if  it  was  not 
better  to  trust  God  than  those  butchers,  whose 
hands  were  even  then  red  with  the  blood  of 
our  friends. 

"But  some  said  no,  it  would  be  better  to 
return  ;  and  six  decided  to  do  so.  We  all  re- 
turned with  them  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
watched  them  enter  the  fort;  and  before  they 
had  time  to  cry  for  mercy,  they  were  barbar- 
ously murdered,  and  their  dead  bodies  dragged 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  piled  up  in  a 
mound  with  the  rest  of  our  slaughtered  friends. 

Some  of  the  bodies  were  suspended  from 
trees. 

"We  heard  afterwards  that  Captain  Jean 
Ribaut  in  his  vessel  '  The  Pearl,'  had  anchored 
in  front  of  the  Fort  while  the  butchery  was- 
going  on,  and  some  of  our  men  escaped  and 
swam  to  it.  Don  Pedro  Menendez  called  to 
Captain  Ribaut  to  surrender.  He  refused; 
and  the  Spaniards  tore  the  eyes  out  of  the 
dead  Frenchmen  and  cast  them,  with  dreadful 
curses,  toward  the  vessel. 

"As  for  us  poor  wretches,  in  that  trackless 
forest,  we  traveled  through  dreadful  places, 
hearing  the  bellow  of  the  crocodiles,  and  the 
hiss  of  immense  snakes  as  our  steps  disturbed 
them.  We  chewed  the  bark  of  trees,  and  found 
some  fruit  to  satisfy  our  hunger.  We  did  not 
know  that  it  was  poisonous,  for  it  had  a  strange, 
sweetish  taste,  and  was  yellow  and  oblong 
(probably  the  pawpaw,)  but  we  would  have 
eaten  it  all  the  same.  We  were  making  for 
the  sea- coast  as  well  as  we  could  shape  our 
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course.  We  came  across  rivers  which  we 
crossed,  sometimes  by  swimming,  sometimes 
by  the  aid  of  fallen  trees.  At  last,  when  ex- 
hausted and  ready  to  lie  down  and  die,  we 
came  to  a  vast  sea-marsh ;  and  one  of  our  men, 
climbing  a  tree,  saw,  a  short  distance  off,  not 
only  the  sea,  but  the  vessel  of  Captain  Mail- 
lard,  which  he  signaled,  and  they  sent  boats 
after  us. 

"More  dead  than  alive,  we  were  taken  on 
board,  and  there  we  found  the  Sieur  Laudon- 
niere,  who  had  also  escaped.  Shortly  after- 
ward '  The  Pearl '  sailed  up  to  us,  and  Captain 
Jean  Ribaut  told  how  his  vessels  had  been 
dispersed  and  wrecked  by  the  hurricane,  dur- 
ing which  the  fort  had  been  taken  ;  but  he 
said  he  would  never  leave  the  coast  while  there 
was  a  chance  of  any  of  our  men  escaping, — 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  and  give  them  aid. 
But  Captain  Maillard  sailed  for  France,  taking 
us  with  him." 

It  only  remains  to  tell  of  the  fate  of  the 
heroic  Huguenot,  Captain  Ribaut,  who  would 
not  desert  his  post  of  duty. 

He  was  again  tempest-tossed,  and  his  re- 
maining vessels  driven  ashore.  The  French 
wandered  about,  half-starving,  and  knowing 
well  that  the  Indians,  whom  the  soldiers  at 
the  fort  had  angered,  would  take  the  first 
chance  to  revenge  themselves. 

A  body  of  Spaniards  came  upon  them. 
They  were  too  weak  to  resist,  and  gave  up 
their  arms,  upon  a  solemn  promise  from 
Vallemande,  the  commanding  officer,  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Ribaut,  honorable  and  truthful  himself,  be- 
lieved the  treacherous  Spaniard.  They  were 
marched  on ;  and  had  he  not  been  in  front, 
he  would  have  seen  that  his  thirty  men  had 
their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs. 

As  they  entered  the  fort,  the  massacre  be- 
gan. 

Captain  Ribaut  himself  was  first  to  fall. 

One  by  one  they  entered  the  fatal  gate, 
their  hands  tied  behind  them.  One  by  one 
grew  the  pile  of  dead  bodies. 

With  what  emotions  must  each  have  first 
made  the  awful  discovery  of  his  fate! 


All  were  stricken  down,  one  by  one;  nine 
hundred  Huguenots  were  murdered  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  John. 

It  was  on  St.  Matthew's  Day  the  fort  was 
taken — a  second  St.  Bartholomew.  There 
have  been  few  such  scenes  in  American  history, 
and  the  tragedy  has  been  but  little  noted. 
The  lovely  Floridian  river  retains  no  token  of 
this  massacre.  While  we  remember  the  treach- 
ery and  bloodshed  of  that  fatal  day,  we  do  not 
forget  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  brave  Jean 
Ribaut,  who  literally  gave  up  his  life  upon  the 
bare  chance  of  saving  some  fugitive  from  the 
cruel  Spaniards.  H.  Butterworth. 


UP  FROM   TRIBULATION. 

(CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE   242.) 

Part  VII. 

IT  IS  customary  in  the  modern  novel  to  por- 
tray love  as  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  a  hu- 
man being's  existence.  This  is  false  and  per- 
nicious. Love,  like  ambition,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  heart  ;  both  are  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation  into  the  highest  and 
noblest  attributes,  while  either  may  be  dragged 
in  the  mire  of  self-indulgence,  becoming 
thereby  the  eternal  damnation  of  any  one 
who  allows  the  passion  the  guiding  reins.  All 
passions  of  the  heart  are  the  germs  of  the 
divinity  within  us.  Then  how  kindly  does 
our  Father  lead  us  up  through  tribulation  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  power  for  pure 
happiness  within  us. 

The  fall  of  1859  was  a  somewhat  sad  time 
for  Willard  Gibbs,  as  he  felt  all  the  intense 
longing  for  his  wife  and  unknown  babe  that 
he  had  ever  felt,  and  beside,  a  desire  to  see 
and  talk  with  Rhoda  Mainwaring  that  some- 
times overcame  even  his  strong  determina- 
tions; and  what  was  hardest  to  his  proud, 
sensitive  and  as  yet  ignorant  spirit,  he  felt  all 
the  worldly  shame  at  the  two  loves  which  in 
spite  of  himself  filled  his  soul.  He  told  him- 
self over  and  over  that  he  would  not  even  try 
to  understand  the  principle  of   plurality  of 
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wives  until  he  could   approach  the  holy  altar 
unspotted  by  selfish  motives. 

Another  common  error  of  novels  is  the 
stress  laid  upon  a  circumstance  in  which  the 
hero  or  heroine  is  made  to  suddenly  alter  the 
character  or  habits  of  a  life  time  in  order  to 
produce  a  dramatic  effect.  The  observations 
of  many  years  have  convinced  me  that  rare 
indeed  are  the  occurrences  that  instantaneous- 
ly work  changes  in  any  man's  life  or  disposi- 
tion. It  is  the  little,  daily  happenings  that, 
like  the  oft-quoted  drops  of  water,  swell  the 
mighty  torrent  sweeping  on  to  the  eternal 
shore  of  destiny.  To  be  sure  there  are  rare 
earthquakes,  but  they  only  come  to  the  occa- 
sional spots  of  earth,  and  seldom  then. 

So  with  my  dear  friend  Will.  He  lived 
through  the  fall  of  '59,  as  I  have  said,  in  a 
miserable  fashion.  When  he  grew  starved 
for  news  of  his  absent  wife,  a  season  of  earn- 
est prayer  would  leave  him  comforted  and  at 
peace.  He  noticed,  too,  that  after  one  of 
these  struggles  with  the  Lord  in  mighty  prayer 
he  would  soon  get  a  letter  from  his  faithful 
friend  Oscar.  He  allowed  himself  no  quarter 
so  far  as  Rhoda  was  concerned,  for  not  only 
was  his  feeling  wron^,  for  her,  as  he  looked  at 
the  matter,  but  it  was  a  matter  for  scorn  to 
the  little  maiden  herself  as  told  by  Aunt 
Sarah,  and  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  womankind  to  understand  either  Rhoda 
or  Aunt  Sarah,  only  as  he  might  learn  by  bit- 
ter and  sad  experience.  Added  to  all  this, 
he  remembered  his  vow  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  Mainwaring  family,  and  felt  sorely 
ashamed  to  know  how  nearly  he  had  broken 
his  pledge.  However,  like  the  weak  mortal 
that  he  was,  he  sometimes  gave  way  to  the 
desire  burning  within  him  to  see  the  saucy 
face  of  Rhoda,  and  at  such  times  he  would 
invent  or  seek  some  excuse  and,  riding  up 
to  the  city,  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  the  old 
home,  carefully  avoiding  any  special  atten- 
tion to  Rhoda. 

These  visits  grew  rarer,  and  he  felt  as  the 
fall  wore  into  winter  that  he  was  gaining  the 
coveted  control  over  his  heart.  He  took 
great  interest  in   the   letters  he  received  from 


his  friend  in  the  east,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  occasional  word  from  his  wife,  but  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  rumors  of  war  which 
grew  thicker  and  thicker.  In  one  of  his  let- 
ters to  Oscar  he  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he 
thought  his  wife  would  accept  a  letter  from 
himself.  The  answer  was  in  Oscar's  own 
generous  spirit: 

"  Try,  my  dear  boy,  and  then  you  will  know  for  your- 
self. I  broached  your  name  to  Hortense  the  last  time  I 
was  in  the  old  home,  but  she  grew  so  angry  and  spoke  so 
sharply  to  me  for  my  desire  to  meddle  in  that  which  was 
none  of  my  business,  that  I  hastily  retreated  from  the 
subject.  She  is  well  and  seems  to  be  in  her  usual  good 
spirits.  The  boy  is  the  one  passion  and  ambition  of  her 
existence.  He  is  a  noble  little  fellow  and  worthy  of  her 
devotion.  At  this  same  visit  I  one  day  had  the  boy  on 
my  knee  and  began  telling  him  something  about  his  ab- 
sent father,  but  I  had  scarcely  spoken  two  words  when 
Hortense  came  up  behind  me,  and  snatching  the  child 
out  of  my  arms  commanded  me  to  desist.  She  said  she 
wished  him  never  to  hear  his  unworthy  father's  name.  I 
asked  her  if  she  thought  he  would  not  grow  up  and  des- 
pise her  for  her  selfish  conduct?  She  replied  that  she 
would  rather  have  him  die  than  see  his  father's  face. 
This  made  me  angry,  and  I  retorted  that  the  time  might 
come  when  she  would  be  too  glad  herself  to  see  the  face 
of  her  deserted  husband;  upon  which,  with  a  lone  and 
manner  so  icy  and  intense  that,  old  sceptic  as  I  am,  it 
made  the  cold  chills  run  down  my  back,  she  answered 
that  she  should  have  to  be  dragged  through  the  very  jaws 
of  death  before  she  would  consent  to  behold  the  face  of 
the  man  who  had  wrecked  her  life.  I  tell  you  all  this  not 
to  hurt  your  sensitive  heart,  for  1  can  easily  imagine  how 
keenly  it  hurts,  but  that  you  may  know  for  yourself  how 
things  are  here.  Still,  if  you  care  to  try,  write  yourself; 
women  often  say  things  they  don't  half  mean.  But  under 
any  circumstances,  rely  on  me  as  your  true  friend.  I 
saw  enough  that  terrible  night  in  your  deserted  home, 
when  I  came  to  shoot  daylight  through  you,  to  know  that 
you  are  misunderstood,  and  I  will  not  be  one  to  throw 
away  a  friend  because  of  a  mistake  in  judgment. 

"  Instead  of  trying  to  keep  you  posted  on   all  the  im- 
portant events  that  are  now  taking  place  in  the  South,  I 

have  begun  to  forward  you  my  copy  of  H 's    Weekly 

so  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  things  go.  Politics  are 
at  fever  heat,  you  may  be  sure,  and  I  dread  with  a  horri- 
ble foreboding  the  events  of  the  next  year.  You  know 
how  intensely  Southern  all  our  people  are  in  their  feel- 
ings, while  I,  either  from  constant  association  or  from  my 
Republican  principles,  am  as  intensely  interested  in  the 
North.  Between  you  and  me,  I  think  there  is  good  and 
bad  on  both  sides.  Anyway  I  look  forward  with  a  great 
deal  of  dread." 

The  newspapers  came  pretty  regularly  after 
this  letter,  and  Willard  read  every  word,  even 
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to  the  advertisements.  The  news  of  his  wife's 
continued  coldness  was  a  sore  trial,  and  he 
sometimes  felt  so  discouraged  that  he  could 
scarcely  find  hope  enough  to  pray  for  her  fu- 
ture acceptance  of  the  gospel. 

When  Will  answered  this  letter  of  Oscar's 
he  told  him  of  the  prophecy  made  by  the 
Prophet  in  the  year  1832,  and  quoted  at 
length  the  87th  Section  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  in  which  the  following  occurs : 
"Verily  thus  saith  the  Lord,  concerning  the 
wars  that  will  shortly  come  to  pass,  beginning 
at  the  rebellion  of  South  Carolina,  which  will 
eventually  terminate  in  the  death  and  misery 
of  many  souls."  He  also  told  his  friend  that 
he  had  decided  to  leave  his  wife  in  the  hands 
of  God  for  the  present  at  least.  He  asked 
him,  however,  to  keep  him  informed  as  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  two  he  held  so 
dear,  adding, 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  in  the  east,  for  my  very  soul 
revolts  at  the  thought  of  brother  rising  against  brother, 
and  if  I  were  there  I  should  be  on  the  opposite  side  to 
yourself,  and  the  misery  of  a  chance  meeting  on  the  field 
of  death,  it  is  horrible  to  think  of.  This  is  not  from  any 
feeling  of  cowardice,  I  know  you  will  understand  that, 
but  a  feeling  of  human  dread  to  shed  the  blood  of  any 
man.  I  enclose  in  this  letter  some  of  my  hair,  that  you 
may  see  what  an  old  man  I  am  getting.  I  find  gray  hairs 
are  quite  common  in  my  black  locks." 

The  winter  grew  in  severity,  and  the  many 
hours  of  leisure  left  Willard  at  liberty  to  make 
a  serious  study  of  that  much  thought-of  prin- 
ciple, plurality  of  wives.  He  prepared  his 
heart  as  humbly  as  he  could,  and  now  that  he 
felt  he  had  conquered  the  wish  to  make 
Rhoda  Mainwaring  the  object  of  his  conver- 
sion to  this  principle,  he  put  his  whole  soul  to 
the  understanding  of  the  revelation.  As  the 
winter  merged  into  spring  Willard  grew  a  lit- 
tle impatient  and  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to 
begin  to  look  about  for  himself.  He  had 
been  in  the  Territory  nearly  three  years,  and 
as  yet  he  had  made  nothing  for  himself.  A 
few  dollars  in  his  trunk,  some  books  and  his 
clothes  were  all  he  had  to  show  for  his  time 
and  labor.  In  this  he  could  not  find  any 
blame  to  attach  to  his  kind  employer,  for  he 
knew  labor  was  too  cheap,  money  too  scarce 


for  him  to  make  much  in  this  new  country  at 
day's  labor.  However,  he  felt  stirring  within 
him  a  longing  to  have  a  home  and  to  begin 
to  make  for  himself  some  ties  of  love  and  kin- 
dred. He  hardly  knew  how  to  do  this  as  his 
heart  was  centered  on  the  wife  in  the  east  and 
Rhoda  was  a  sad  if  not  bitter  memory  to  him. 
Aunt  Sarah  seemed  to  divine  his  feelings,  a 
thing  Aunt  Sarah  had  a  peculiar  knack  for  do- 
ing, and  spent  her  peculiar  wit  on  his  need 
for  a  wife  and  a  home.  He  was  often  pained 
at  the  odd  sallies  which,  whether  unconscious- 
ly or  not,  partook  more  of  sarcasm  than  wit. 
Do  you  know  any  Aunt  Sarahs?  How  unerr- 
ing is  their  aim  at  the  very  core  of  your  secret 
sorrow,  how  unsparing  is  their  quiet  fling  at 
your  weakest  spot. 

Poor  Aunt  Sarah,  when  the  first  day  of 
spring  came  she  was  prostrated  on  a  bed  of 
serious  illness.  It  happened  on  the  1st  of 
March,  just  after  Willard  had  gone  out  to  his 
morning  chores,  little  Ellen  came  running 
out  to  him  and  sobbed, 

"Oh,  Brother  Gibbs,  come  quick,  mamma 
is  dying." 

Running  past  the  frightened  child,  he  was 
in  the  house  and  into  the  bedroom  where  the 
five  little  girls  were  all  running  and  crying  and 
getting  in  each  other's  way.  A  moment's 
glance  showed  him  that  the  mother  had  faint- 
ed while  trying  to  dress  herself.  He  told 
Mary,  the  oldest  girl,  to  unloose  her  mother's 
dress  while  he  ran  for  water  and  camphor. 
After  a  few  minutes,  which  seemed  hours  to 
the  frightened  group  at  the  bedside,  she 
opened  her  eyes  and  said  feebly,  "Send  for 
the  Bishop." 

What  was  to  be  done?  To  leave  the  suffer- 
ing woman  alone  while  he  took  a  long  ride  to 
the  city  seemed  cruel,  and  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  send  one  of  the  little  girls.  He 
stood  a  moment  wondering,  when  the  sick 
woman's  eyes  opened  and  she  said  again, 

"Send  for  the  Bishop."  Then  as  if  struck 
with  the  thought  that  was  worrying  him,  she 
whispered,  "1  will  manage  till  you  return, 
Willard;  only  be  quick,  and  ask  Sister  Riggs 
to  come  over  as  you  pass  her  door. ' ' 
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Without  waiting  for  another  word  he  dashed 
out  of  the  door,  jumped  on  the  work-horse, 
and  with  a  silent  prayer  for  Aunt  Sarah's 
safety  until  he  could  return  he  sped  on  his 
way  to  the  city.  He  called  out  to  Sister 
Riggs,  who  stood  outside  her  door,  to  run 
over  to  Aunt  Sarah's,  as  she  was  dangerously 
ill.  Then  on  to  the  city.  The  Bishop  hap- 
pened to  be  at  home  when  Willard  dashed 
into  the  yard,  and  a  few  hurried  words  of  ex- 
planation were  followed  by  a  dash  for  the 
light  wagon,  Aunt  Mary  was  told  to  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  into  the  buggy  jumped  the 
Bishop  and  Aunt  Mary.  Willard  rode  up  to 
the  drug  store  for  a  few  medicines  and  then 
followed  the  flying  carriage. 

He  found  the  Bishop  and  Aunt"  Mary 
already  by  the  sick  woman's  bed,  and  came 
to  assist  the  Bishop  in  the  administration  as 
requested.  This  was  his  first  experience  in 
this  principle,  and  he  was  conscious  that  he 
was  unable  to  exercise  his  faith,  for  he  knew 
not  how.  The  prayer  seemed  to  have  an  im- 
mediate effect,  however,  for  the  sufferer  at 
once  opened  her  eyes  and  said  feebly, 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,  pa."  Mean- 
while Aunt  Mary  moved  about  here  and  there 
putting  things  to  rights,  comforting  the  fright- 
ened little  girls  with  assurances  that  mamma 
would  soon  be  all  right,  straightening  and  ar- 
ranging the  bed,  putting  pillows  here  and 
there  at  the  back  and  feet  of  the  invalid,  and 
finally  at  her  request  sitting  down  by  the  bed 
and  soothing  the  restless  nerves  with  her 
matchless  touch. 

For  weeks  Aunt  Sarah's  life  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance  of  God's  hand,  and  what  an 
evidence  of  the  power  of  prayer  was  shown 
in  her  living  at  all.  The  doctor  who  came 
once  to  see  her  said  frankly  that  he  could  do 
nothing  for  her.  As  he  paused  Aunt  Mary, 
who  stood  near,  said  quietly, 

"Then  how  great  a  testimony  of  God's 
power  will  be  shown  in  her  recovery." 

"  Do  you  think,  Mrs.  Main  waring,  that  she 
is  going  to  live?"  queried  the  little  old  man 
who  had  almost  studied  himself  into  atheism. 


"To  be  sure  I  do.  I  know  she  will  live," 
was  the  calm  answer. 

"Well,"  he  rejoined,  "I  wish  you  would 
have  as  much  faith  in  my  skill  as  you  do  in 
an  unknown  God.  I  might  cure  her  myself 
if  you  would  have  such  infinite  trust  in  my 
skill.  Faith  in  medicine  and  the  one  who 
administers  it  is  indispensable  to  perfect  a 
cure." 

"But  there  is  only  a  possibility  of  your 
curing  her  even  if  I  trusted  your  skill  ever  so 
implicitly,  while  there  is  absolute  certainty  of 
her  being  healed  if  we  put  our  whole  reliance 
on  God.     Shall  we   not  choose  the  surety?" 

"Well,  well,  you  Mormons  are  a  peculiar 
people,  no  encouragement  for  skilled  doctors 
or  lawyers.  When  this  woman  recovers,  as  I 
suppose  she  will,  you  seem  so  certain  about  it, 
just  let  me  know,  it  will  be  another  evidence 
of  the  power  a  blind  faith  in  an  unknown  and 
impossible  God  can  exercise  over  disease  and 
death.  Singular,  I  must  investigate  the  mat- 
ter to  the  fullest  extent."  Then  bidding 
them  a  hasty  good-bye,  the  little  doctor  hur- 
ried away,  muttering  as  he  went,  "  Is  it  mind 
or  is  it  will  power,  or  is  it  the  power  of  intel- 
ligence over  inanimate  matter?  What  a  re- 
markable people,  so  simple-minded,  and  yet 
so  wise  after  all." 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE   APOSTASY  OF   THE   EASTERN 
CHURCH. 


1  CAME  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the 
gospel,"  were  the  words  of  Christ.  Hav- 
ing completed  the  sacrifice  and  proved  vic- 
torious over  the  grave,  He  tarried  with  His 
disciples,  unfolding  to  them  the  gospel  plan 
and  fitting  them  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This  done,  He  departed  and  the  disciples 
waited  until  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  rested  upon  them.  Recog- 
nizing this  as  the  promised  sign  that  now  the 
time  had  arrived,  they  immediately  began  the 
work  of  initiating  into  the  church  all  who 
would  believe  in  the  crucified  Redeemer. 
For  a  period  of  about  nine  years  the  prin- 
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<cipal  part  of  their  labors  was  confined  to  Pal- 
estine, among  the  people  of  Israel,  but  their 
mission  being  to  "Go  into  all  the  world,"  the 
apostles  separated  and  carried  the  gospel  of 
Christ  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Roman  empire.  One  of  the  signs  that 
followed  was  the  spirit  of  persecution.  It 
came  from  all  directions,  from  the  high  priest 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  most  ignorant  idolator. 
Emperor  and  beggar,  philosopher  and  poet, 
Roman  and  slave,  all  united  in  fighting  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  In  all  times  like  causes 
will  produce  like  effects,  and  when  the  works 
of  the  Creator  are  brought  in  comparison 
with  the  works  of  man,  the  latter  are  so  in- 
significant that  its  supporters  are  filled  with 
jealousy  and  are  stirred  up  like  Lucifer  to 
fight  against  God  rather  than  admit  anything 
more  perfect  than  their  own  work. 

At  this  time  the  Roman  empire  ruled  the 
world  as  far  as  it  was  then  known,  and  while 
allowing  the  conquered  nations  the  right  to 
still  follow  their  national  customs  and  to  re- 
tain their  religion,  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  everything  was  subject  to  Rome. 
The  Roman  gods  were  superior  to  all  others, 
the  Roman  citizen  had  certain  privileges 
granted  to  him  enjoyed  by  no  others.  The 
state  was  supreme,  even  their  religion  was  the 
slave  of  the  empire. 

The  Roman  religion  was  polytheist.  Every 
act  or  ceremony  had  its  peculiar  divinity. 
The  author  of  "Ten  Great  Religions"  says, 
-'All  pursuits  must  be  conducted  according  to 
a  system  carefully  laid  down  by  a  college  of 
pontiffs.  If  a  man  went  out  to  walk  there 
was  a  form  to  be  recited,  as  also  if  he  mounted 
a  chariot."  Gibbon  says,  "The  religion  of 
the  nations  was  not  merely  a  speculative  doc- 
trine professed  in  the  schools  and  preached  in 
the  temples.  The  innumerable  duties  and 
rites  of  Polytheism  were  closely  interwoven 
with  every  circumstance  of  business  or  pleas- 
ure, of  public  or  of  private  life  ;  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  escape  the  observance  of  them 
without  at  the  same  time  renouncing  the  com- 
merce of  mankind  and  all  the  offices  and 
amusements  of  society." 


The  Christian  religion  taught  the  principle 
"Render  unto  Ca;sar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,"  and  had  a  tendency  to  make  men 
free,  alike  from  the  superstition  of  the  age  and 
the  half-worship  and  half-homage  manner  of 
viewing  the  acts  of  the  rulers.  For  this  rea- 
son we  find  that  the  pagan  priests  of  Ephesus, 
the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem  and  all  the  gov- 
ernors and  rulers  were  the  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Christians.  No  effort  was  spared  to  bring 
to  them  disgrace  or  suffering,  nor  was  the  oc- 
casion wanting.  The  law  was,  "Whoever  in- 
troduces new  religions,  the  tendency  and  char- 
acter of  which  are  unknown,  whereby  the 
minds  of  men  may  be  disturbed,  shall,  if  be- 
longing to  the  higher  rank,  be  banished;  if 
to  the  lower,  punished  with  death." 

The  early  Christians  were  not  charged  with 
atheism,  etc.,  but  with  treason,  for  their  re- 
ligion had  a  leveling  tendency  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  directed  against  the  power  of  the 
state.  It  being  impossible  for  conscientious 
Christians  to  participate  in  idol-worship,  and 
it  appears  from  the  writings  of  Gibbon  that 
religion  entered  into  every  act  of  the  Romans, 
the  believers  in  Christ  were  practically  cut  off 
from  associating  with  their  fellow-men,  they 
naturally  became  unpopular  and  were  com- 
pelled to  meet  in  secret.  This  circumstance 
gave  color  to  the  accusation  that  they  were 
plotting  treason  and  rendered  them  amenable 
to  another  law  of  the  empire,  "No  man  shall 
have  for  himself  particular  gods  of  his  own. 
No  man  shall  worship  by  himself  any  new  or 
foreign  gods  unless  they  are  recognized  by  the 
public  laws."  {Neander'  s  Church  Hi  story. ~) 
They  were  charged  with  the  crime  of  sacrific- 
ing infants  and  eating  them  at  their  meetings. 
In  this  we  can  see  the  perversion  of  the  fact 
that  the  Christians  partook  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  So  much  can  hatred 
do  that  the  most  innocent  act  of  a  person's 
life  can  by  lies  and  unpopularity  be  shown  to 
be  one  of  the  most  hideous  crimes. 

Satan  having  enlisted  on  his  side  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  empire,  proceeded  with  his  war 
against  the  saints.  Thousands  were  sacrificed 
to  the  prejudice  and   cruelty  of  the  people. 
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Paul  was  beheaded  and  Peter  crucified  A.  D. 
66.  The  Christians  were  charged  by  Nero 
with  the  burning  of  Rome,  and  thus  inaugur- 
ated what  is  known  as  the  first  persecution. 
Ecclesiastical  writers  have  mentioned  ten  per- 
secutions. Not  that  there  ever  was  a  time 
during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  when  they  were  not  persecuted,  but 
these  were  periods  of  special  severity  that  are 
thus  named.  All  manner  of  torture  was  in- 
flicted on  the  unfortunate  (?)  believers.  Many 
were  devoured  by  wild  beasts  in  the  arena, 
some  perished  at  the  stake.  One  emperor  had 
a  number  swathed  in  cloth  saturated  in  inflam- 
mable oils  and  made  of  them  living  torches  to 
light  his  garden. 

But  it  was  not  alone  from  the  foes  without 
that  the  church  suffered.  During  the  first 
century  a  band  of  heretics  calling  themselves 
Agnostics  grew  up  in  the  church  ;  these  dis- 
senters went  by  various  names  according  to 
their  various  beliefs.  Having  full  confidence 
in  their  own  powers  of  discernment  they  did 
not  humble  themselves  so  that  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  might  guide  them,  but  followed 
their  own  conceits.  There  was  more  danger 
in  these  men  with  their  smooth  flattery  than 
in  all  the  cruelties  of  the  Pagans.  With  well 
rounded  sentences  they  argued  their  points  of 
doctrine,  gradually  but  surely  leading  the 
people  back  to  their  old  idolatrous  religion. 
Little  by  little  they  impregnated  the  pure 
stream  of  revelation  with  subtle  poisons, 
killing  the  germs  of  eternal  life,  making  con- 
cessions on  one  hand,  pandering  to  the  de- 
praved ideas  of  Pantheism  on  the  other,  they 
imperceptibly  led  the  weak-minded  back  to 
the  groveling  position  from  whence  they 
had  been  dragged  by  the  power  of  the 
gospel.  During  the  life  of  the  apostles, 
these  apostates  had  but  little  power,  but 
after  the  first  century  their  power  became 
greater.  There  were  all  sorts  of  controver- 
sies on  various  points  of  doctrine.  Many 
of  the  plain  truths  of  the  gospel  became 
hedged  in  by  all  kinds  of  mysteries.  The 
Lord's  Supper  became  transformed,  infant 
baptism      was      introduced,     festivals      were 


adopted  from  the  Pagans  and  called  saints' 
days,  the  old  custom  of  deifying  the  em- 
perors was  replaced  by  canonizing  promi- 
nent men.  The  best  flattery  is  imitation 
and  so  no  doubt  the  rulers  took  the  con- 
cessions of  the  church  as  flatteries  to  them- 
selves, and  as  the  old  mythology  was  be- 
coming worn  out  the  new  system  became 
more  invitirg,  and  popularity  began  to 
lean  towards  the  old  faith  with  a  new 
name. 

As  the  Christians  began  to  see  that  their 
concessions  made  them  many  friends,  they 
continued  to  work  farther  and  farther  from 
their  original  faith,  and  almost  before  they 
were  aware  of  the  fact,  so  much  error  had 
crept  in  that  there  was  little  left  of  the  gospel. 
God  had  withdrawn  His  Priesthood  from  the 
earth;  miracles  had  ceased;  the  true  followers 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  had  been  replac- 
ed by  bigoted,  unscrupulous  men,  who  loved 
the  world  and  had  little  regard  for  things 
sacred.  So  gradual  had  been  the  change  that 
no  time  can  be  given  as  the  date  when  the 
apostasy  came.  All  that  we  can  tell  is  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  we  find 
a  church  claiming  to  be  the  Christian  church 
with  many  of  the  superstitions  of  paganism 
incorporated  in  its  creed,  seeking  for  temporal 
power  rather  than  spiritual  supremacy,  with 
all  the  cruelty  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  all 
the  arrogance  of  the  Caesars.  The  beast  with 
seven  heads  and  three  horns  had  begun  its 
reign,  for  Satan  had  given  it  his  power.  Again 
we  find  the  truth  of  the  saying  "Whatsoever 
is  good  cometh  from  God."  From  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  papacy  as  a  temporal 
power  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  Learning  uecreases,  sciences 
are  forgotten,  arts  are  neglected  and  a  night 
of  superstition  and  ignorance  settles  down 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  Ne- 
phites  had  before  this  time  been  destroyed  and 
on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  there  was  not  a 
man  who  held  the  Priesthood  of  God  or 
could  communicate  with  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  Like  the  succession  of  night  and 
day  the    brightness   of    the   era  of    Christ's 
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ministry  on  the  earth    was    followed  by  the 
night  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Hiero. 


THE  DYING   PROSPECTOR. 


Stricken  down  like  a  pine  on  the  hills, 

A  prospector  dying, 
In  a  cabin  stretched  out  on  his  "bunk," 

And  still  death  defying, 
Started  out  of  a  short  troubled  sleep, 

His  sunken  eyes  gleaming. 
And  calling  his  one  faithful  "pard" 

Whispered,  "  I  have  been  dreaming." 

"It  was  a  most  beautiful  dream, 

Of  a  child  and  a  woman. 
Don't  think  that  my  senses  are  wrong, 

This  pain  is  still  human. 
I  see  by  your  looks  that  I'm  doomed. 

And  that  thought  is  bearable, 
Though  there'll  be  no  welcome  for  me 

Like  the  son  in  the  parable. 

"  'Tis  strange  I  should  sleep  while  this  pain 

Tares  life's  forces  asunder, 
And  dream  such  an  elegant  dream, — 

Was  it  heaven,  I  wonder? 
For  I  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  plain, 

By  a  swift  flowing  river, 
And  the  breezes  that  stirred  the  deep  grass, 

Set  the  rushes  aquiver. 

"  And  a  woman  and  child  stood  alone  ; 

I  could  not  see  their  faces. 
But  the  form  of  each  one  was  alive, 

With  the  tenderest  graces. 
The  white  of  her  robe  hid  her  feet 

In  soft  billowy  flow, 
Like  clouds  on  the  horizon  piled, 

Full  freighted  with  snow. 

"  Her  hair  was  like  shadows  close  furled 

Some  fragments  escaping. 
And  the  bare  arm  that  held  the  young  child. 

Was  beauty's  own  shaping. 
And  they  eagerly,  hopefully  scanned, 

With  their  faces  aglow, 
The  region  that  lay  to  the  West, 

Of  the  river's  swift  flow. 

"  The  boy,  with  bright  down  on  his  head, 

Returned  her  embraces  ; 
And  to  steady  himself,  the  young  prince 

Seized  a  handful  of  laces, 


And  noting  the  smile  on  her  lips 

As  she  waited  for  me, 
He  opened  his  innocent  eyes 

With  profound  gravity. 

"  What  a  well  of  deep  love  from  my  heart 

Gushed  out  at  their  feet 
As  this  wraith  of  the  years  that  are  past 

Told  me  how  incomplete 
Is  the  life  that  is  given  to  gain, — 

Gold's  cankering  lust — 
Till  the  soul  by  its  fever  consumed. 

Is  wasted  to  dust. 

"  Old  comrade,  throw  open  the  door, 

Let  sunlight  behold  me. 
While  this  dream,  like  the  love  of  a  wife, 

Doth  softly  enfold  me; 
For  the  gold  that  I  never  shall  find, 

Is  bright  in  the  West, 
And  the  wealth  of  the  world — never  mine, — 

Is  a  wife's  faithful  breast." 

From  the  rough  nurse  that  held  his  cold  hands, 

He  sought  no  replying. 
And  his  eyes  closed  again ;  who  can  tell  \ 

Is  it  dreaming  or  dying  ? 
The  death  dew  was  thick  on  his  brow 

As  he  whispered  again  : 
"  There's  no  prospecting  over  the  'ridge,' 

Cold,  hunger  nor  pain, 

"  Perhaps  'twas  my  mother  I  saw  ! 

My  mother  and  me. 
For  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  come  back, 

And  the  old  home  I  see. 
I  can  feel  now  the  clasp  of  her  arms. 

Oh  !  comrade,  and  brother  ; 
Believe  me,  no  love  is  so  sweet 

As  the  love  of  a  mother. 

"  I  would  sleep  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 

Where  my  last  endeavor, 
Left  a  grave  that  the  digger  should  fill, 

Forgotten  forever. 
And  one  who,  from  choice,  spent  his  life, 

On  this  wolf-trodden  plain, 
Shall  see  the  green  groves  of  his  home, 

Ah,  never  again  ! 

"  )ust  see,  the  dark  river  flows  here  ; 

My  feet  are  plunging  in  it.  • 

Though  the  journey  we  all  have  to  take, 

I  am  loth  to  begin  it. 
For  tin-  waters  are  deep,  dark,  and  cold  ; 

It  makes  my  flesh  shiver. 
Thank  God  !   there's  a  hand  reached  to  me 

From  across  the  dark  river." 

Ellen  fakeman. 
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ANSWERS   TO  QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH 

HISTORY,   PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

7,  VOL.   XXV. 


i.  When  and  where  did  Presi- 
dent Young  take  his  next  mission 
after  his  arrival  from  England?  A. 
On  the  7  th  of  July,  1843,  to  the  East- 
ern states. 

2.  While  on  his  way  on  the  steam- 
boat between  St.  Louisand  Cincinnati, 
what  distinguished  person  did  he  fall 
in  conversation  with  ?  A.  A  pro- 
fessor of  the  Southern  University. 

3.  What  desire  did  he  express  to 
Brother  Brigham?  A.  That  if  agree- 
able to  him  he  would  like  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions. 

4.  What  was  the  President's 
answer?  A.  He  told  him  he  would 
answer  any  questions  he  might  pro- 
pose, as  far  as  he  was  able. 

5.  What  was  the  first  question 
and  how  did  he  answer  it?  A.  Had 
Joseph  Smith  more  wives  than  one ; 
to  which  Bro.  Young  admitted  he  had, 
and  in  order  to  explain  the  principle, 
he  asked  the  gentleman  if  he  believed 
in  the  Bible. 

6.  What  was  the  gentleman's 
answer  ?  A.  He  said  he  was  a  be- 
liever in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
and  in  the  resurrection. 

7.  What  was  Brother  Brigham's 
next  question?  A.  He  asked  him 
if  he   believed  parents  and   children, 


husbands  and  wives  would  recognize 
each  other  in  the  resurrection  ;  also  if 
parents  and  children  would  have  the 
same  filial  feeling  toward  each  other 
which  thay  have  here. 

8.  How  did  he  answer  him  ?  A. 
He  said  he  believed  they  would  and 
that  their  affections  would  be  more 
acute  than  they  were  in  this  life. 

9.  What  did  Brigham  Young  say 
in  reply  to  this  ?  A.  "We  see  in  this 
life,  that  among  Christian  ministers 
and  all  classes  of  men,  a  man  will 
marry  a  wife,  and  have  children  by 
her ;  she  dies,  and  he  marries  another, 
and  then  another,  until  men  have  many 
wives.  Now  in  the  resurrection,  this 
man  and  all  his  wives  and  children 
are  raised  from  the  dead.  What  will 
be  done  with  those  women  and  child- 
ren, and  who  will  they  belong  to  ?  and 
if  the  man  is  to  have  but  one,  which 
one  of  the  lot  will  he  have? 

10.  What  did  the  professor  say  to 
this  ?  A.  That  he  never  thought  of 
the  question  in  that  light  before,  and 
said  he  did  not  believe  those  women 
and  children  would  belong  to  any 
but  those  they  belonged  to  in  this 
life. 


The  following  are  the  names  of 
those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  published 
in  No.  7,  Vol.  25:  H.  H.  Blood, 
Bertha  Howell,  C.  E.  Wight,  Rebec- 
ca C.  Allen,  Sophronia  Wood,  Emma 
E.  Tolman,  Annie  S.  Sessions,  H. 
C.  Blood  and  Jennetta  Blood. 
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QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH   HISTORY. 


i.  Where  was  Brigham  Young 
on  the  27th  of  June,  the  day  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Joseph  and  Hyrum? 
2.  How  did  he  feel  in  the  evening 
while  waiting  at  the  depot  for  the 
train?  3.  When  did  he  learn  of  the 
martyrdom  from  a  reliable  source? 
4.  How  did  he  learn  of  it?  5.  What 
was  the  first  thing  that  entered  his 
mind  when  he  heard  the  news?  6. 
Who  sat  by  the  side  of  him  at  this 
time?  7.  What  did  the  President 
say  after  further  reflection  upon  the 
matter?  8.  Where  did  he  go  from 
Peterboro?  9.  When  did  they  ar- 
rive in  Nauvoo? 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  TREE. 

The  shower  drove  the  children  in- 
doors. It  did  not  matter  much,  for 
darkness  had  settled  down  and  mam- 
ma was  lighting  the  lamps. 

"What  shall  we  play  now?"  bois- 
terously asked  Fred. 

"Stage-coach,"  suggested  Harry. 

"That  is  too  noisy,"  thoughtfully 
objected  Fanny.  "It  will  give  mam- 
ma the  headache." 

"Hot-Butter-Beans,"  proposed  lit- 
tle Susy  in  a  squeaky  voice. 

"I  think  we  have  romped  enough," 
decided  George,  the  most  demure  of 
the  group.  "  Some  other  sort  of  en- 
joyment is  in  order  now." 

"A  sensible  remark,"  commented 
mamma. 


She  placed  writing  materials  upon 
the  table,  sat  down  with  her  sewing 
and  pleasantly  asked, 

"What  is  the  most  useful  tree  in 
the  world?  Each  of  you  take  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  name  the  tree,  giving 
your  reasons  for  thinking  so.  It  will 
be  an  exercise  in  composition  and 
will  test  your  general   information." 

"I  think  it  is  a  capital  idea,"  cried 
George,  as  he  caught  up  one  of  the 
pencils. 

The  only  protest  came  from  little 
Susy. 

"Mamma,  I  can't  p'ay  it,"  whined 
she.     "I  can't  yite." 

They  all  laughed  but  mamma,  who 
said, 

"That  is  so,  little  dear.  Well,  here 
are  the  scissors.  Take  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  make  a  doll." 

That  caught  Susy's  fancy,  and  she 
was  soon  snipping  away  to  little  pur- 
pose, her  chubby  mouth  imitating 
every  twist  of  the  scissors. 

"Mother,  we  ought  to  be  limited 
as  to  time,"  suggested  Fanny. 

"Yes,  I  did  not  think  of  that,"  re- 
plied mamma.  "It  wants  a  quarter 
of  eight.  When  the  clock  strikes 
eight  the  compositions  must  be  folded 
up  and  handed  to  me." 

"But  look  at  George!"  cried 
Harry.   "He  has  got  the  start  of  us." 

"He  should  not  be  blamed  for 
that,"  replied  mamma.  "  Perhaps  he 
will  be  through  five  minutes  sooner." 

A  very  much  absorbed  party  they 
were  for  the  stipulated  fifteen  min- 
utes.    They  were   so   quiet   that  the 
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clock  seemed  to  tick  unusually  loud. 
The  cat  got  up  from  her  place  on 
the  rug,  and  walked  around  the  table, 
and  crooked  her  back,  as  if  puzzled 
over  the  prolonged  stillness. 

When  the  clock  struck  eight,  the 
children  folded  up  their  compositions 
and  handed  then  to  mamma.  Little 
Susy  had  fallen  to  sleep ;  her  head 
was  resting  on  her  arm,  the  bright, 
sharp  scissors  extending  along  her 
cheek,  in  dangerous  proximity  to  her 
eye.  Fanny  first  removed  the  scis- 
sors and  then  Susy;  she  tossed  the 
former  into  the  work-basket  and  de- 
posited the  latter  on  the  lounge,  mak- 
ing her  comfortable,  and  fondly  kiss- 
ing the  flushed  cheeks. 

Mamma  adjusted  her  glasses,  pick- 
ed up  one  of  the  compositions,  and 
read  aloud  as  follows : — 

"What  would  we  do  without  the 
caoutchouc  or  India  rubber  tree? 
From  the  juice  a  number  of  useful 
articles  are  made,  such  as  gum  boots, 
gum  coats,  gum  blankets,  tents,  dolls, 
baby  rattles,  nursing-bottles,  umbrel- 
las, car-springs,  etc." 

"The  rubber  tree,"  commented 
mamma,  "abounds  most  on  the  rich 
lush  flats  of  the  Amazon.  The  princi- 
pal market  is  Para,  whither  the  rub- 
ber is  carried  on  the  backs  of  Indian 
porters  or  mules.  Brazil  alone  mar- 
kets about  fifteen  million  dollars' 
worth  of  rubber  every  year." 

The  next  composition  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  I  suggest  the  bread-fruit  as  the 
most  useful  tree.     At  least  I  should 


think  so  if  I  lived  in  the  tropics.  It 
is  largely  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  fruit  when  dead  ripe  is  as 
sweet  and  nourishing  as  bread.  The 
pulp  is  made  into  a  delicious  pudding 
by  adding  cocoanut  milk.  The  South 
Sea  Islanders  make  cloth  out  of  the 
bark,  and  it  is  as  handsome  as  cloth 
spun  from  cotton  or  wool,  but  will 
not  last  as  long." 

"It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  for  I  have 
seen  it  growing  in  the  botanical  gar- 
dens," mamma  said.  "A  lazy  house- 
keeper might  consider  herself  happy 
with  bread-trees  and  cow-trees  grow- 
ing in  her  garden." 

"The  baker  and  milkman  would 
be  likely  to  protest,"  remarked  Harry. 

"I  think  the  cocoanut-palm  is  the 
the  most  useful  tree,"  read  mamma, 
as  she  opened  the  third  composition. 
"It  furnishes  food  and  milk.  Sugar 
can  be  made  from  the  sap  and  cook- 
ing utensils  from  the  nuts.  The  fiber 
which  envelops  the  nuts  can  be  made 
into  cordage,  and  is  most  excellent 
for  calking  ships,  as  it  swells  when  it 
imbibes  the  water  and  does  not  rot 
like  tow.  Oil  for  lamps  is  expressed 
from  the  fruit,  and  umbrellas  are 
made  out  of  the  dry,  plaited  leaves." 

"The  palms  are  all  valuable,"  com- 
mented mamma.  "The  date-palm 
furnishes  dates,  sugar,  starch,  bas- 
kets, mats,  etc.  The  coquita-palm 
furnishes  the  Chillians  with  palm- 
honey,  which  equals  the  best  mo- 
lasses. From  the  piassata-palm  of 
Brazil  is  procured  the  vegetable  ivory 
and  the  coarse  brooms  used   in   all 
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parts  of  the  world  for  cleaning 
streets." 

The  last  composition  was  the  long- 
est and  best : 

"The  bamboo-tree  is  the  most  use- 
ful tree  in  the  world.  It  is  used  for 
almost  every  conceivable  purpose. 
In  building  houses,  its  large  stems 
serve  for  pillars,  rafters,  and  planks ; 
the  leaves  furnish  thatching  for  the 
roof,  and  the  small  fibers  matting  for 
the  floor.  It  is  manufactured  into 
bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  musical 
instruments,  baskets,  sieves,  cups, 
brooms,  soles  of  shoes,  pipes,  bows 
and  arrows,  twine,  candle  wick,  and 
fibre  for  stuffing  pillows.  It  is  made 
into  boats,  sails,  cables,  rigging,  fish- 
ing-rods, and  life  preservers  known 
as  swimming-jackets.  It  is  used  in 
agriculture  for  plows,  carts,  wheel- 
barrows, fences,  and  water-pipes. 
Its  small  shoots  form  chop-sticks  ;  its 
more  tender  shoots  are  boiled  and 
eaten  ;  its  pith  is  turned  into  pickles 
and  sweetmeats  ;  and  the  thick  juice 
is  regarded  as  a  valuable  medicine.' 

As  mamma  folded  up  the  last 
composition,  she  looked  around. 

"The  bamboo-tree  takes  the 
prize,"  declared  Harry.  "It  is  easy 
to  tell  that  is  George's  composi- 
tion" 

"But  it  isn't,"  replied  mamma, 
laughing.  "It  is  Fanny's."  Where- 
upon Fanny  grew  very  red  in  the 
face. 

"I  didn't  know  the  branches  grew 
large  enough  to  build  houses  with," 
Harry  said. 


"Many  of  the  canes  are  thicker 
than  a  man's  arm,"  stated  Fanny. 
"The  tree  reaches  the  height  of 
eighty  feet,  and  bears  neither  blos- 
som nor  fruit." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learned  about  trees,"  George  sagely 
remarked. 

"And  a  good  deal  to  be  learned 
about  pretty  much  everything," 
added  mamma. 

Selected. 


MAKE  CHILDHOOD   SWEET. 


Wait  not  till  the  little  hands  are  at  rest 
Ere  you  fill  them  full  of  flowers ; 

Wait  not  for  the  crowning  tuberose 
To  make  sweet  the  last  sad  hours ; 

But  while  in  the  busy  household  band 

Your  darlings  still  need  your  guiding  hand, 
Oh  fill  their  lives  with  sweetness  ! 

Wait  not  till  the  little  hearts  are  still 

For  the  loving  look  of  praise  ; 
But  while  you  gently  chide  a  fault, 

The  good  deed  kindly  praise. 
The  word  you  would  speak  beside  the  bier 
Falls  sweeter  far  on  the  living  ear  : 

Oh  fill  your  lives  with  sweetness  ! 

Ah,  what  are  kisses  on  cold  clay  lips 

To  the  rosy  mouth  we  press, 
When  our  wee  one  flies  to  her  mother's  arms 

For  love's  tenderest  caress  ! 
Let  never  a  worldly  babble  keep 
Your  heart  from  the  joy  each  day  should  reap, 

Circling  your  lives  with  sweetness. 

Remember  the  homes  where  the  light  has  fled, 

Where  the  rose  has  faded  away 
And  the  love  that  glows  in  youthful  hearts, 

Oh  cherish  it  while  you  may  ! 
And  make  your  home  a  garden  of  flowers, 
Where  joy  shall   bloom  through  childhood's 
hours, 

And  fill  young  hearts  with  sweetness. 
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Words  by  J.   W.   Whinvates. 
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THE  'MORMON"  BOY. 

Music,  "The  Minstrel  Boy." 
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i.   The 'Mormon' boy  to  the  West  has  gone,   In  Freedom's  ranks    you'll    find    him.      The 
2.   Not  mob  law  reign  or  the  Gentile  chain     Can  keep  his    free       soul     un  -  der,         In 
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'Sword  of  Faith'  he    has  gird-  ed  on      And 
God's  good  time  he  will   rise  a  -  gain     And 
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Land  of  Truth,'  said  the   Pil-grim  bard,   'Tho'  all    the  world  be  -  trays     thee,    Thy 
U  -  tah   though    ty  -rants  sul-ly      thee     Land  of     our    fath-ers       brav-ery,        Thy 
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faith-ful  sons        thy     rights  will  guard,   Thy    faith-ful    daugh  -  ters      praise  thee, 
homes  were  made   by  the  pure  and  free,    And     ne'er  can  thrive^  in  slav  -'ry.' 
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THE  PROPER  METHOD  OF  BREATHING. 


IT  IS  necessary  for  vigorous  mental  or  phys- 
ical work  that  the  air  should  be  pure.  It 
is  equally  important  that  pure  air  should  be 
breathed  by  a  proper  use  of  the  lungs.  The 
Educational  News  makes  these  wholesome 
suggestions : 

In  fact,  the  manner  of  breathing  at  any 
particular  time  is  almost  as  good  a  test  as  the 
pulse  itself  of  the  general  state  of  the  system, 
physical  and  mental.     One  of  the  commonest 


faults  in  the  use  of  the  lungs  is  the  habit  of 
breathing,  as  it  were,  from  their  surface,  not 
bringing  sufficiently  into  play  the  costal  and 
abdominal  muscles.  By  watching  the  domestic 
animals,  a  horse  or  a  cow,  for  instance,  we 
may  learn  a  lesson  in  breathing.  We  perceive 
that  there  is  very  little  motion  near  the  fore 
extremities,  but  the  breath  is  impelled  from 
the  flanks.  So  should  we  have  the  main  action 
at  the  waist.  Any  form  of  dress  or  belt,  there- 
fore, which  constrains  the  base  of  the  lungs 
and  presses  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
must  do  serious  harm. 
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UNION  TICKET  OFFICE, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


John  Henry  Smith,  Pres't.       A.  H.  Cannon,  Vice-Pres't.       O.  H.  Pettit,  Secy  and  Treas.       W.  N.  Williams,  Sup't. 
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We  respectfully  invite  our  friends  and  the  general  public  to  call  and  examine  our  goods  and  prices.     If  you  deal 
with  us  you  will  get  fair  treatment  aud  reliable  goods. 
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JOHN   P.  SORENSEN. 
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From  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  April  10th,  1890.] 


THE  HERALD  DISTRIBUTION. 


J.  S.  HOLLAND,  OF  MONTPELIER,  GETS  THE  PIANO,  W.  L.  EYANS,  OF.KAMAS,  THE  BAIN. 


The  Lucky  Parties  who  are  Awarded  the  first  33  Premiums — The  Prizes  are  Widely  Distributed. 


The  third  annual  distribution  of  premiums  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Semi- Weekly  Herald  occurred 
at  the  Salt  Lake  theater  yesterday  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  subscribers 
to  that  issue  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  numbers,  but  there  were  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  in  attendance,  which  evinces  something  of  the  widespread  confidence  with 
which  the  distribution  has  come  to  be  regarded.  The  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  receipts  which  would 
be  issued  had  been  placed  at  3000  by  the  Herald  canvassers,  but  the  rush  during  conference  had  been  much 
larger  than  anticipated,  and  the  total  was  3,356. 

The  following  committee  was  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  house:  H.  H.  Goddard,  Ogden;  William 
Harker,  Taylorsville;  W.  G.  Farrell,  Franklin;  James  Howell,  Tooele;  John  Kinke,  Mona. 

These  gentlemen  at  once  took  charge  of  the  stubs  of  the  3,356  receipts  which  had  been  issued,  together 
with  all  the  duplicates  of  the  numbers  designed  to  be  put  in  the  wheel.  The  wheel,  made  of  glass,  was  placed 
on  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  While  the  committee  retired  to  examine  the  books,  stubs  and  dupli- 
cates, Prof.  Daynes  and  one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Romney,  entertained  the  assemblage  with  several  four-hand 
selections  rendered  in  brilliant  style  on  the  prize  Fischer  piano,  which  stood  at  one  side  of  the  stage  and  was 
the  admired  of  all  beholders.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  committee  returned  and  Mr.  Goddard,  the  chair- 
man, stated  that  they  had  examined  all  the  books,  found.that  3,356  numbers  had  been  issued  as  stated  and  that 
a  duplicate  of  every  number  issued  was  on  hand  ready  to  be  put  into  the  wheel.  To  the  question  how  some  receipts 
were  numbered  higher  than  3,356,  it  was  answered  that  4,800  receipts  had  been  printed,  so  that  books  could  be 
sent  to  all  Herald  agents,  but  that  in  many  cases  only  parts  of  books  had  been  used.  All  the  numbers  were 
then  put  into  the  wheel  and  all  were  well  shaken  up.  A  boy  named  Major  was  chosen  to  draw  the  numbers 
forth,  and  amid  a  deep  silence  the  drawing  began  by  the  judges  calling  out  the  numbers,  and  a  clerk  calling 
back  the  number  of  the  prize  to  which  it  was  entitled.  When  the  first  number  (4279)  came  out,  and  it  was 
announced  that  it  was  held  by  J.  S.  Holland,  of  Montpelier,  Idaho,  and  that  he  would  be  awarded  prize  num- 
ber one,  the  Fischer  piano,  there  was  a  round  of  applause.  The  first  thirty-three  prizes  awarded  are  as 
follows: 


1 — A  Fischer  grand  upright  piano,  F.  E.  Warren 
Mercantile  company,  10  E.  Second  South,  Salt  Lake 
City,  value  $500,  No.  4,279,  J.  S.  Holland,  Montpelier. 

2 — A  thoroughbred  Holstein  bull,  Jordan  stock 
farm,  value  $200,  No.  347,  W.  F.  McLean,  Castle 
Gate. 

3 — \n  elegantly  finished  Bain  wagon,  Co-op  Wagon 
and  Machine  company,  value  $175,  No.  4,118,  W.  L. 
Evans,  Kamas. 

4 — A  lot  in  Garden  City,  Senior  and  Rand  agents, 
value  $150,  No.  986,  R.  Tidwell,  Smithfield. 

5 — A  yearling  Holstein  Jersey  heifer,  Jordan  stock 
farm,  value  $126,  No.  3,739,  B.  Hanks,  Franklin. 

6 — A  purse  of  one  hundred  dollars  gold,  No.  3290, 
Mary  V.  Pritchett,  Fairview,  Utah. 

7 — A  lot  in  Lake  City,  value  $100,  Pratt  Bros.,  No. 
3119,  Joseph  Wilde,  Coalville. 

8 — A  Domestic  sewing  machine,  Young  Bros.'  com- 
pany, value  $70,  No.  3967,  W.  M.  Stookey,  St.  John. 

9— -A  new  Piano  mower,  Studebaker  Bros.'  Manu- 
facturing company,  value  $65,  No.  3,710,  O.  C.  Love- 
land,  Deweyville. 

10 — A  purse  of  fifty  dollars  gold,  No.  581,  Charles 
Alley,  Lake  Town. 

11 — A  combination  fence  machine,  Burton,  Gardner 
&  Co.,  value  $50,  No.  4  678,  N.  Williams,  Prove 

12— A  fine  saddle,  N.  C.  Christensen  &  Bro.,  value 
$45,  No.  714,  W.  E.  Partington,  Logan. 

13 — A  breech-loading  shotgun,  Browning  Bros., 
Ogden,  value $40,  No.  2,837,  J.  B.  Crawford,  Orange- 
ville. 

14 — A  Roster  fanning  mill,  Folsom  &  Scofield,value 
$50,  No.  3,267.  William  Groves,  Red  Canyon. 

15— A  set  of  Collier's  American  Chambers'  encyclo- 
pedia, Collier  &  Co.,  Herald  building,  Salt  Lake, 
value  $30,  No.  1,448,  Thomas  Eymen,  Rock  Springs. 

16 — A  life-size  bust  photo,  Morris  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake, 
value  $30,  No.  1,224,  H.  E.  Lewelyn,  city. 

17— A  purse  of  $25  gold,  No.  1,446,  J.  Peart,  Farm- 
er's ward. 

The  remaining  1,467  will  be  printed  in  the  Semi-Weekly  Herald 


IS— A  purse  of  $25  gold,  No.  460,  F.  Robinson, 
Richmond. 

19— A  set  of  "V.  T.  R."  family  remedies,  C.  E. 
Johnson,  value  $25,  No.  3,019,  J.  H.  Cederlund, 
Montpelier. 

20 — An  elegant  toilet  set,  Johnson,  Pratt  &  Co., 
value  $25,  No.  8,  Charles  Walter,  Murray. 

21 — A  selection  of  fruit,  shade  or  flowering  trees, 
Utah  Nursery  company,  Salt  Lake,  value  $25,  No. 
1,921,  Paul  Poulson,  Ephraim. 

22 — A  selection  of  fruit,  shade  or  flowering  trees, 
Utah  Nursery  company,  Salt  Lake,  value  $25,  No. 
1,311,  S.  Rust,  Koosharem. 

23 — A  set  of  Dickens'  complete  works,  15  volumes, 
half  calf,  H.  Pembroke's,  value  $25,  No.  168,  J.  W. 
Lee,  Coalville. 

24— A  single  buggy  harness,  W.  Jenkins  &  Sons, 
Salt  Lake,  value  $25,  No.  3,283,  O.  Sanderson,  Fair- 
view. 

25 — One  fine  steel  engraving,  gilt  frame,  "  Consola- 
tion," value  $20,  No.  476,  Joseph  Crook,  Payson. 

26— One  steel  engraving,  "Mother's  Joy,"  value 
$20,  No.  1,099,  H.  H.  Watson   city. 

27— Onesteel  engraving,  "The  Holiday,"  value *20, 
No.  3,272,  A.  Anderson,  Red  Canyon. 

28— One  steel  engraving,  "  Foxes  at  Play,"  value 
$20,  No.  1,907,  J.  P.  Peterson,  Ephraim. 

29— A  Browning  rifle  and  100  cartridges,  Browning 
Bros.,  Ogden,  value  $16,  No.  566,  J.  Atwood,  Kamas. 

30— A  set  of  dishes,  Hoock  &  Clawson's,  Salt  Lake 
and  Ogden,  value  $15,  No.  3,960,  O.  F.  Malienberg, 
Santaquin. 

31— One  heating  stove,  "Rival  Universal,"  Cooper 
Piper  &  Co.,  Nephi,  value  $15,  No.  32,  John  Richens 
Pleasant  Grove. 

32— An  elegant  banjo,  value  $15,  No.  1,031,  E.  E. 
Shoebridge,  Provo. 

33— A  bolt  of  dress  flannel,  Cutler  Bros.,  Salt  Lake, 
value  $12,  No.  2,807,  Wm.  Defrieze,  St.  George. 


THE  JUVENILE;   INSTRUCTOR. 


Make  a  Specialty  of 

G^EE^l   SIIiK. 

Proper  Shade  for  Temple  Aprons, 


CHIT  IMT  CI  l  If  rA  PTfl  D  V Dltss  Goo(ls  Ma(le  t0  °!'dei' 

Till  InlXl  I  I        l\     I    H  I  I   I       I  if  I     Warranted  not  to  split  or  orach 

UnLI       LnilLUILllinUIUIII    in  wearing  as  imported  goods  do. 

Figured  and  Plain  White  Silk  Handkefehiefs.      Wholesale. 
J.   L.  CHALMERS,  Manager. 
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Ulhat's  the  fllattep  J^orju  ?    ^j 

BROWNING  *  BRO'S 

Lead  them  All  in  the  Sporting  Goods  Business. 

MHOLESKLG  HMD   RETAIL, 


tluo  immEfisE  stores  chuck  fuuix  op 


Fire  Arms  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  ton  Tennis  Supplies, 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  ami  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE    THOMSON    HZHTER     PROOF    BOOTS    HMD    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  High  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 

Machines.  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

fhir  nrices  are  Rook  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 
F  Free  on  Application. 

BROMN1NG    BROS., 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1-''G 


SHOTGUNS   AT  COST! 

SPORTING  GOODSJT^LOWEST  PRICES! 

Agent  for  Warwick  Safety  Bicycle.  Large  Stock  of 
Safeties  of  all  grades.  Agent  Caligraff  Writing 
Machine.    Bibbons,  Carbons  and  Paper. 

GUN  AND  BICYCLE  REPAIRING. 

22   24  W.  2nd  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

ll-'-'n 

D./T)./T\e/llli5ter9^o. 

BOOKS,  TOYS. 
-0*  Stationery,  Magazines,  Periodicals,  •!£ 

Children's  Books  and  School  Supplies. 

Wholesale  and  Retail.  Country  Orders  Solicited. 

72  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CIT^ 
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IPIANOS 

^$150  tj  $loOO 


UNIVERSITY! 

3R.  1877S 


EfaTAB.    IS 


Our  New  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE-LIST 
just  out.  Procure  one  from  our  agent 
or  send  direct  to  us. 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


ROYAL  B.  YOUNG,  Pres't. 


J.  O.  YOUNG,  Vice-Pres't. 


M.  W.  PRATT,  Sec'y. 


DOMESTIC    SEWING    MACHINES. 

CHASE    BROS.     PIANOS,      LLNDMAN    &    SON    PIANOS,      PACKARD 
ORGANS,     CLOUGH  &  WARREN"   ORGANS. 


©OLD     ON      EASY     PAYMENTS. 


"WRITE     FOIR.     OA.T-A.L.O<3-T7ES_ 


Young    Bros.    Co. 

38  MAIN   STREET,  -       -        SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


m 


%\ 


1     ■* -B-I-N-D-I-N-G*" 


m 


,iuVE((ILL 

Instructor  II 


GlORCl  Q^CXKKOM. 


1, 


i 


Send  your  INSTRUCTORS  for  1889 


TO     THE 


JUVENILE  •••  IflSTfiUCTOl*  •••  OFFICE, 

And  we  win  Bind  them  in 

Full  Cloth,  embossed  in  black  and  gold,  for  75cts.  per  vol. 
Full  Leather,        "         "        "         "        "      "    $1.00    "      " 

Covers  fnrnished   separately,  Full  Cloth,  50  cts.  each; 
Full  Leather,  75  cts.  each. 

Bound  Volumes  XXIV,  Full  Cloth,  $2.75;  Full  Leather,  $3. 


SAMPLE  OF  COVERS. 


f\  fflost  J4ar)dsom<?  Q?ri5tma5  preset. 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


o. 
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Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Notions  and  Dress  Goods,  Hardware,  Queensware,  China  and 
Glassware,  Hosiery,  Ladies',  Misses'  and  Childrens'  Wraps,  Boots,  Shoes  and  Rubber 
■  Goods,   Hats,  Caps  and  Clothing,  Wall  Paper  and  Decorations, 
Carpets,  Rugs  and  Linoliums,  Drugs,  Etc. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR    THE  CHAMPION  MONITOR  AND   CHARTER   OAK  STOVES,   RANGES  AND    HEATERS 

■We  make  a  Specialty  of  Home-Made  Boots  and  Shoes  and  Duck  Goods.' 


T.    Orm    "^X7"e"b"ber,    Su.pexl3TLtend.erLt. 


■Ksp^Bgn 

THE  ONLY  LINE 

LW  ester  ry 

RUNNING  SOLID  TRAINS 

■un^            y^^v^3 

■K&^aH 

FR07UY.  

SALT  LAKE  TO  DEJWER 

WITHOUT  CHANGE. 


Connections  made  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver 
and  Pueblo  for  all  points  East. 


See  that  your  tickets  read  via  the 

Rio  Grande  Western  Ruiy. 

J.  H.  BENNETT, 

Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

F.  Auerbach  &  Bro. 

Dry   Goods,     Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO, 

11 -is 


ALlli    KINDS    OF 


Latter-day  Saint  Publications 


For*  Sale  at 


The  Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 


TEASDEL'S   4    STORES! 

Comprising  G-roceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes 
and  a  Mammoth  Bazar  of  every- 
thing useful. 

Large  shipments  of  Summer  Goods  ar- 
riving  daily. 
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DEALER    IN  — 

ALL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
New  Home  Sewing  Machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs,  \  t  i  1 1  ess 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  Reed  Calls,  producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 
MAIK  STREET,     -     SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Jlo.  1,  Popular  Book  Series. 

FROm   KI$TLiA|sJD 

TO  — 

SKLT  LHKE  CITY, 
ILLUSTRATED, 

Containing    256    Pages    Octavo, 
BY  JHMES  K.  LITTLE. 

This  Interesting  and  Instructive  Work 
is  now  out  and  on  sale  at  the 

Juvenile    Instructor    Office, 


Cloth  embossed  with  gold 
Pull  leather  "       "  " 

Leather,  extra  gill 


$1.50 
2.00 

2.50 


flS^Evcry  Association  and  Private  Litem  should 
have  a  copy  of  lliis  work,  w.^ 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR, 


John  Scowcroft  &  Sons, 

JOBBERS.  IMPORTERS,  BROKERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  AGENTS  IN 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Shoes,  Hats,  Crockery,  China,  Glass  and  Woodenware.  Fancy  and  Staple  Groceries. 


2473  and  2475  Washington  Ave.  next  to  Brown  Hotel,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 
Department  closed.    Special  attention  given  to  the  Wholesale  Trade. 
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BuRTOfl-GJWERGo. 


Lumber,  Mouldings,  Sash  and  Doors, 
Combination  Fence  and  Fence  Machines. 


Agents  HOUSEHOLD  and  STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES.     GOOD    AGENTS    WANTED. 
Factory  Cor.  8th  South  and  State  Road.  Up  Town  Office  101  E.  1st  South  Street.  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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26  ft.  I THOPS,  28 1 K.  TH0(DflS,30  %  I  THOfflflS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 


SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 


24  25 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 

Jos.  F.  Smith,  Vice-President.  DIRBOTOR8  = 

i.  F.  Grant,  General  Manager.  Heber  j.  ^nat)    ^  F   Gnnt^     Ge<(    T   Qdell      Jn0    Henry  8mjtlu 

E.  T.  Woolley,  Mgr.  Ogden  Branch.  JoB.  Fi  Smlth      Fraacla  n>  Lj,maili    Jftme8  8narp)    w.  ff.  ru^, 

G.  G.  Wright,  Mgr.  Eagle  Itock  Branch  Geo#  R0miiey>  Junln9  F.  Wells  and  C.  8.  Burton. 


Heber  J.  Grant,  President. 

R.  8.  Wells,  Sec  &  Treat*. 

Geo.  T.  Odcll,  Asst  Blanager. 

A.  G.  Barber,  Mgr.  Logan  Branch, 


CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON   AND  MACHINE   CO. 

SUCCESSORS   TO   GRANT,    ODELL   &   CO.  AND   HOWARD    SEBREE    CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  OGDEN  AND  LOGAN,  UTAH,  AND  EAGLE  ROCK,  IDAHO.   3.26 


WM.  DRIYSR  &  SOH, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Yarnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 


WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ogden,  Utah. 
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Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 


.5 


on  a  giaYinga 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 


ank 


No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS 

Pays  s  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 

15-25J ; . 

GODBE    PITTS   DRUG  CO., 

DIRBOTORS = 

L.  S.  HIUb,  H.  Dlmvoodev,    David  James,  W.  H.  Sbearman,  3.  B.  Farlow. 

WMOIESALE  Aim  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS. 

Prescriptions  Accurately  Filled  Day   ob  Night.     Mail  and  Express 
Orders  Receive  Special  Attention. 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 

apATROKTIZE)   YOUR   FRIENDS. 

Salt  Lake  City.     Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 


pipe    Insurance    Co. 


OF 


Paid  up   Capital, 
Assets,      -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$272,865.58. 


OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pre^dent. 
JAMES  SPARP,  Vice-President. 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer. 
ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


Henry  Dinwoode/, 
George  Romney, 
Thonies  G.  Webber, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth, 
William  H.  Rowc, 


H 


Charles  S.  BurtOD. 

J.  GRANT  &  Co. 
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John  Henry  Smith, 
John  C.  Cutler, 
David  Eccles, 
Geo.  W.  Thatcher, 
Frank  W.  Jennings, 


AGENTS. 


